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“ Lives of great men all reinind ns 
We can make our lives sublime, 
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And, departing, leave- bebind us 

Footprints on the sands of time.” 

■ Longkllow. 
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PREFACE. 



ri^HE primary condition for the formation of a 
1 Nation is “ Pride in a common Past.” T)r. 
Arnold has rightly asked : “ How can the present 
yield fruit, or the future have promise, except their 
roots be fixed in the past ? ” Smiles lays much 
stress on this point, when he says in his ‘ Character,’ 
Nations, like individuals, derive strength and 
support from the feeling that they belong to an 
illustrious race, that they are the heirs of their 
greatness, and ought to be perpetuators of their 
glory. It is of momentous importance that a nation 
should have a great past to look back upon. It 
steadies the life of the present, elevates and upholds 
it, and lightens and lifts it up by the memory of 
the great deeds, the noble sufferings, and the various 
achievements of the men of old.” India’s Past 
has been as glorious as, or even more glorious than, 
that of any other nation. India — Civilized Ancient 
India — may aptly be called ‘ a cradle of great men.’ 
The names and memories of these great men form 
a dowry, of which the Indian Nation is as proud as 
other nations are of their own. In her “G-lorious 
Past” India has displayed greatness in ‘every line 
of life,’ and of her great men Mrs. Annie Besant 
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has truly said ; 

“Makers of India were they, and hundreds more, and 
every hidian heart should cherish them all, and he proud 
of them all, and glory in th em all as India’s children. ” 

Of great men the poet says, 

“ Through such souls alone 

God stooping shows sufficient of His light 

For us in the dark to rise hy.” 

Longfellow has well-described the advantages 
arising from the study of the lives of such men— • 

“ lives of great men all remind ns 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 

Footprints on the sands of time.” 

“ Great men,” says Emerson, “ are the collyrimn 
to clear our eyes from egotism.” Burke has rightly 
called man, “ a creature of his own making.” An 
example of a noble life is necessary to a man for 
his own making, “ Example is the school of man- 
kind, and they learn at no other.” Shakespeare 
sa,yB of noble men : “ For mine own part I shall he 
glad to learn of noble men,” And who has not 
such a noble desire in him? Unfortunately in 
Ancient India to record the deeds of great men with 
redundancy of particulars was not thought of much 
importance as it is now done. Hence a writer has 
to undergo much hesitation before he undertakes 
to write the life of an Indian worthy. 
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In the following pages I have tried to give a few 
particulars of the life of Mahavira, one of such 
Indian Worthies, whose life has lately been brought 
to light in the Historical World after dispelling off 
the darkness' of myth and mithology which covered 
it for so many centuries. Mahavira, according to 
the Jaina tradition, was the last of the twenty- 
four Tirthankaras or the deified personages, who 
are said to have attained Nirvana after having 
completely destroyed the harmas or the wqrld- 
ly bonds. His name should not be confound- 
ed with that of Hanumana, the Oommander-in- 
chief of the Aryan armies of Ayodhya, who carried 
invasion against Havana, the ruler of Luuka 
(Ceylonl, under their heroic king Rama Chandra. 

It is very likely that the greatness of Mahavira 
may be doubted by the critical readers of this book, 
for they would not find on his part the performance 
of those great deeds which they are accustomed to ' 
often find in the lives of great men of other countries. 
But in Ancient India — in ancient religious India — 
greatpess did not lie in the performance of great 
deeds, but in possessing a great mind, and Malravira’s 
mind was great to a remarkable degree. To perform 
great deeds is undoubtedly great, but a superior 
kind of greatness lay in conquering one’s own mind 
— ^in subduing one’s own passions, “ He, who has 
Conquered his self, has conquered all.” This is real 
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greatness, and in ttis sense Mahavira was really 
great. The great influence that his name still 
ezercises over the minds of a large number of men 
is an unmistakable proof of his greatness. Like his 
great contemporary Buddha, he exercised great 
influence over the minds of men of his time. 
Through this influence he converted the whole of 
Northern India, and a greater part of Southern 
India, to Jainism. I have tried to give a short 
description of this religious conquest of India by 
Mahavira in this book. 

This book is not the result of any long cdierished 
idea on my part. In the year 1905 I had given 
a short sketch of the life of Mahavira in the Eng- 
lish Jaina Gazette at the instigation of its the then 
editor, Mr. Jagmander Lall Jaini. It was based 
upon a short Gujarati pamphlet, which itself was a 
translation of a Bengali pamphlet. My friend, 
B. Chaitan Das Jaini, the General Secretary of the 
Jaina Young Men’s Association of India, expressed 
his desire of publishing it in the form of a pam- 
phlet, but as it was a very smaE article, he asked 
me to make a few additions to it. He also advised 
me to consult Prof. Jia Ram, m.a., of Lahore, the 
President of the said Association, on this point, 
who very Idndly pointed out to me a number of books 
on the subject, for which I am very much indebted to 
Viim This book is the outcome of the reading of all 
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those hooks. The so-urces of my information are 
few and limited. These can he dmded into two 
parts, the Digamhara and the Shvetamhara Shas- 
tras. The Acharyas belonging to these two sects 
have given different versions of the story of his 
life. They agree in many points, and wherever 
they differ, their difference is one of degree 
and not of kind. The only difference of kind, 
which is strikingly a vast one, is in connection 
with his marriage and posterity. The Shvetamhara 
Acharyas say that Mahavii’a was married to a beau- 
tiful, charming princess, Yashoda, led the life of a 
householder for thirty years, and had a daughter 
Anojja or Triyadarshana. They further say that 
this Priyadarshana was married to Jamali, a pupil 
of Mahavira, and had a daughter called Sheshavati 
or Yashovati. On the other hand, the Digambara 
Acharyas staunchly uphold the view that Mahavira 
was never married and led the life of a Brahmachari. 
This subject has not been investigated as yet by the 
antiq^uarians ; and, as far as I know, it has not been 
determined which of these versions is a correct one. 
It is not my intention to enter into any discussion in 
this book concerning these points, and hence I 
have given the two versions as they are avoiding 
the sectarian view which so many of us are accus- 
tomed to take. Occasionaly I have taken the liber- 
ty of making a few comments in certain places. 
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I am afraid these comments and the interpretations 
whicli I have pnt on certain portions of the story, 
are likely to he disliked hy those conservative readers 
amongst us, who think that no criticism ought to be 
made on religious writings and who are opposed 
to free-thinking in religious matters. They would 
not perhaps like my having rejected certain por- 
tions of the traditions given by our Acharyas as 
mythical or legendary. They would perhaps call it 
a disobedience on my part of the word of Sarvagya ; 
but they should know that in oriental writings 
History has always been interpolated with myth, 
and it is by bringing these writings under criticism 
and free investigation that the ‘ accumulated froth 
of myths and miracles’ is removed from true His- 
tory. The modern age is one of free-thinking and 
criticism. It is by calling into question the reality 
of every tradition that truth is established. This 
same spirit has been followed in the following 
pages, and those, who are opposed to this sphit, 
should content themselves with whatever they learn 
from those who are of their way of thinking. It is 
for the men of modern light and spirit that thdse 
pages are written. 

At the end of the book I have given the Sanscrit 
terms used in this book in Nagri characters. This 
will help the readers in correctly pronouncing them. 
My original object was to make it a sort of Glossary 
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of Teclimcalities by adding a short explanatory 
note to each word, hnt to do so was beyond the 
scope of this book Hence I have dropped the idea 
of it. 

It will not be out of place to make a few remarks 
on the different sources of my information. Almost 
every Jaina Shastra contains something about 
Mahavira, but it is impossible to refer them all in 
this short biography. I shall, therefore, content 
myself with a few remarks on the Kalpa-sutra 
and the Mahavira Purana, which exclusively 
describe his career. The former is a Shvetambara 
work in the Prakrit language.® Its composition is 
attributed to Shree Bhadrabahu Swami who is said 
to have lived from b. c. 433 to 357.t It is stiU 
open to doubt whether this Bhadrabahu is the 
same who is spoken of in the Digambara Shastras as 
Bhadrabahu I, and who is said to have attained his 
salvation 162 years after Mahavira, i.e., in b. o. 
365. There is one more Bhadrabalin spoken of in 
the Digambara Shastras as Bhadrabahu II, and 
said to have held the pontifical chair from a. d. 
134 to 157. Evidently this Bhadrabahu II of the Di- 
gambaras cannot have been the author of Kalpa- 

* I liave consulted only the translation of this work by 
Professor Jacobi in the Sacred Books of the Bast, for "wMoh I 
am very mucli indebted to Mm. 
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sntra. Thus we infer that either Bhadrabahu I of 
the Digambaras or some other Bhaclarbahu who 
lived in the 4th century B. o., must have been the 
first biographer of Mahavira. Tlius we see that 
this biography is a very old one, written about 
some 150 years after the salvation of Mahavira, 
and hence it is a more reliable source of our 
infomation tlian any other.** Bhadrabahu is said 
to have been the author of Saiuudrika Shastra, 
Teertha-Yatra Prabandha, Bhadrabahu Samhlta and 
Uvasaggaha-sutra. According to the Shvetambara 
writings it was under him that the Purvas were 
reduced to writing for the first time. He lived 
45 years as a householder, 17 years as a Yogee, 
14 years as a chief pontiff, and in all 76 years. 

Among the Digambaras the Mahavira Purana is 
more known than any other biography of Mahavira. 
It is a Hindi epic poem written by a certain Naval 
Sahu of Khatolapura in Bundelkhand in tbe reign 
of .HingOhatrasala in Sambat 1825, This, too, like 
the Kalpasutra, is more like an epic poem or a 
romance than a historical work, its author often 
indulging in the mythical descriptions of the Indras, 
Indranis, gods, goddesses and their abodes. The 
author’s mind is more of a poetical than that of 

^ Professor Jacobi finds that the biography of Mahayira given 
in the Kalpa-sutras .is only an adoptation from that given in the 
Acharanga Sutra which is much older than the former Tvorli:, 
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historical tendency. He speaks of himself as a 
translator rather than the real author of the book. 
According to him the story of Mahavira was first 
told to King Shrenika by Gautama Indrabhuti. It 
was reduced to writing by Shree Sakai Kirti Muuiraj. 
He wrote it in Sanskrit and the author translated it 
in Bhasha. I have consulted aU the Pattavalis 
published from time to time in the Indian Antiquary, 
hut I did not find any mention of Sakai Kirti as the 
biographer of Lord Mahavira. However, Dr. Bhan- 
darkar tells us of a certain Sakai Kirti in his report 
on the search for Sanskrit Manuscripts. He gives 
an analysis of his work, Tattvarthadipika, hut he 
does not say anything as to his having written a life 
of Mahavira. 

These are in short, the sources of my information 
on which I have based the present sketch. I am 
very much indebted to all these authors consulted, 
specially to Professor Jacobi for his translations of 
the Jaina Sutras in the sacred Books of the East, 
and to Dr. Hoernle for his notes in the Uvasag- 
dasao. 

I have also to offer my hearty thanks to Mr. 
Jagmandar Lall Jaini, M.A., for his having subscrib- 
ed an introduction at my request and having 
made certain corrections in the book. I am also 
thankful to Pandit Ram Lai of Khandwa, and 
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Babus Jainendra Kesbore and Kirori Cband of 
Arrab for tbeir having made certain suggestion in 
connection with this book and lastly to B. Surendra 
Nath Gbose of Allahabad for bis having gone 
through the proof sheets of this book while it was 
in press. 

M. 0. Jaini. 

Indore, 

12th September, 1907. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The author of this little biography of Lord 
Mahavira has ashed me to write a few words by 
way of introduction. I comply with my friend’s 
wish with a little diffidence. Reconstriiction of the 
past is a very diflffcult thing and especially of the 
deeds and thoughts of an individual, the facts of 
whose life are enclosed by a very dense veil of 
traditions and distortions due to zealous admiration 
and uncritical devotion of millions of men and 
women for so many as twenty-five centuries. But 
this very devotion, however uncritical, by its pas- 
sionateness lends an unfading charm and import- 
ance to the object of the present sketch. It proves 
to demonstration that the tradition has not gathered 
round a false unreality, but that it encloses a very 
solid core of truth and light. If there is one thing 
more than another that distinguishes the present 
age, it is its spirit of freedom in thought, belief and 
action. Its first result is the bringing of every ob- 
ject, howsoever old and sacred, under the fuU, un- 
sparing light of criticism and free investigation. 
It is ip this spirit that the following pages are 
written ; and this brief proem is also attempted in 
the same mental attitude. 

That Mahavira was one of the greatest men of 
his, or any other age, goes without saying. The 
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enormous influence that his very name still exercises 
upon a considei-ahle portion of humanity louts this 
fact heyond the least doubt. With Buddha, his 
great contemporary, with Christ and Mahomet that 
flourished centuries after him in Syria and Arabia, 
and many other great religious reformers of the' 
world, he holds a sure niche in the gallery of the 
Great Lumortals. My present purpose is neither 
to eastablish his greatness — a superfluous task, nor 
to descant upon the details of his noble theological 
and other doctrines — to do which is out of place ; 
but to briefly indicate the way in which the present 
may practically take a leaf out of the book of the 
past, and we, by imitating the principles {not the 
details many of which we do not know) of Maha- 
vira’s life, ‘may make our lives sublime.’ The 
eternal sun of his great example is shining over all 
of us ; and how much we benefit by it obviously 
depends upon our individual mental, moral and 
spiritual evolution and necessities. The light and 
glory of this hero is enveloping the Earth and how 
we partake of its bliss will entirely depend upon 
how the souls of each one of us sends 

“ A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth, 

Of all sweet sounds the life and element.” 

One great lesson of Jainism should never be 
forgotten, that we are what we have made us and 
that our future is to he made by us now. This 
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cardinal doctrine of self-telp involves the percep- 
tion of the great responsibility of life. Life is a 
serious affair ; and although its visible duration in 
time is but three or four scores of years, its con- 
tinuity before birth and after death makes it a 
grand, though a mystic and puzzling, affair. The 
doctrines of Mahavira help us in the solution of this 
pre-natal and post mortem mystery ; and his life 
shows us the line of success in the present. We 
are concerned here only with the last. 

The first principle that underran the life of 
Mahavira seems to have been his irrepressible desire 
to know the muse of things, of all things. By study, 
observation, steady tliinking and tapas, which in 
the India of those days was an essential part of the 
life of a true scholar, — his inquiries led him to an 
entire satisfaction of his desire. He attained Nir- 
vana. The pursuit of knowledge is a very lonely 
road, and douhts and dejections of various kinds 
beset it at every step. But the brave heart and 
keen eye of our last Lord overcame all, and he 
reached the eternal fields of light and learning. All 
the meaningless superstitions and customs, to which 
the J ainas bow in the unwonted company of other 
sections of the Indian people, would fade away in 
a generation’s time, if eveii fifty per cent, of the 
professed J ainas were to understand their true 
relation to the outward world and the purpose of 
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their brief Bojourn in it. Indeed it has struck me 
at times as a futile though fascinating speculation, 
how Lord Mahavira would have lived his life in 
this age, in accordance with his own teaching of 
respect for place, time and occasion (Ir’l, W??', 'Tn’). 
Anyhow the lesson is clear. Steady pursuit of linoio- 
ledge through hooks and personal observation and 
meditation (which does not mean a verbal chanting 
■of flw 5fr, Rfjr 3ft, while the eyes are gazing into 
vacancy, and the mind is busily scheming the next 
investment of your thousands in Bomba3’- cotton or 
'Calcutta silver]. 

Another point is Lord Mahavira’s broad-minded- 
ness. That he started a movement wliich embraced 
persons of all castes and creeds and of all degrees 
of civilization in that hoary past, very amply attests 
the breadth of view, with which he conceived Jain- 
ism. Jainism was never meant to be the narrow 
■or exclusive thing that it appears to have become 
now. Kings, warriors, Queens, Brahmanas, Sudras, 
the aborigines (who most probably are symbolised 
by the beasts and birds that attended the Samava^ 
saran of Lord Mahavira) all profited bj’- his teach- 
ings. Like Buddhism in its first centuries, it also 
took up the cause of the masses who were being 
demoralised and tyrannised by the exclusive, privi- 
leged and influential priestly classes. But it is 
burious that Jainism itself has become priest-ridden 
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and ignorance-flooded in. the immediate past. Aa 
interminable mass of rites and ceremonies has re- 
placed its pristine simplicity, and minor details of 
eating before sunset and drinking strained water 
and conducting big rath-yatra processions, and 
fighting big communal cases gave all but made 
people forget that behind these compai-atively un- 
important details there lies a wealth of principles 
of cosmopolitan application. To defend the aboTe 
practices by saying that these things are good for 
the masses, is to assume these latter to be far, far 
behind their times and unable to understand the 
right road to their salvation. More liberalism of a 
true stamp, namely, that liberalism which loill insist 
upon the great and fruitful principles of J ainism, 
as distinguished from its minor practices, is badly 
needed by our community ; and if a study of the 
life of Mahavira does not inspire us with it, my 
idea is, the fault is in us. 

A third lesson that this life teaches us is a 
readiness for change. A conservative spirit is 
more prevalent all over the world than it seems. 
Our actions change sooner than our ideas. This is 
why we still in name adore the teachings of our 
Tirthankaras, while in fact we ail know how far 
our actions run from these teachings. But the 
Jainas, along with other Indians, seem to have for- 
gotten that too rigid conservatism is a sign of decay 
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and ultimate ruin, and that change is an essential 
condition of progress. My chief hope for the Jaina 
cause is that I observe even the most staunch oppo- 
sers of English edncation and of those who have 
received it, are themselves obviously succumbing to 
its siren charms. But my regret is only this. We 
are moving too slowly ; and because we have, in 
theory, determined not to change, we are walking 
with large logs of prejudices that we put before us 
at every step. It is rather a curious method of 
walking. The work of reform is doubled in difficulty. 
Before we can take our friends another step with 
us, the log that they have put before them has to be 
removed first. Whatever our merits, the readiness 
to see stern facts in the face is not the most marked 
of them. But it was otherwise with Mahavira. He 
saw at once that the followei's of Lord Parsvanath, 
had fallen off from the high standard that was ex- 
pected of them ; and that if theji' were let alone, 
things would not improve. He thereupon added the 
vow of nakedness to the four great vows of Parsva- 
nath and otherwise made the rules of conduct for 
Jaina ascetics harder. The times demanded strin- 
gency and he adopted it. The tendency of our 
times is slightly different. They, too, demand purity 
and strength in social and religious affairs, but not 
■along ascetic, lines. Our asceticism is to be of a 
different type. We are not to leave temptations 
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and distractions behind ns to prey npon our weaker 
brethren and sisters in the towns, we have to stay 
and fight and destroy, at least weaken these foes of 
humanity. This involves contact with hundreds of 
people not of our way of thinking and feeling, and 
we must, therefore, be prepared to hare not a few 
of our angularities, that we may be apt to consider 
to be distinctive marks of Jainism, rubbed off in 
our work of social and religious reform. 

A fourth point, which perhaps could be given 
the first place, is the great freedom that Mahavira 
gave to women. In theory Jainism never denied 
equality of spiritual rights to women. (Except that 
the Digambara Jaina women cannot go to Nirvana !) 
In practice they have been put down lower than 
men, as a matter of course. But what is more im- 
portant is that they have been given very few, if 
any, chances of cultivating their minds and bodies. 
It is one of the most scandalous features of our com- 
munity and cannot be remedied too soon. Move- 
ments for dispelling the ignorance of our ladies are 
already afoot in the north and south of India, and 
the duty of the true followers of our last Lord is to 
make these movements*^ a glorious success. We 

^ Of course I mean the Female Bdncation Department of the 
Jaina Tonng Men’s Association of India ; and the ladies' work 
organised hy the Southern Mahratta Jaina Sabha, under the 
guidance of Mr. A. B. Latthe. 
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should not fear that education and knowledge of 
rights will make our women disobedient or ‘ un- 
sexed ’ or immoral. These fallacies have been ex- 
ploded over and over again, and 1 shall only add 
that we must look to the very great gain that we 
will have by the excellent early training that edu- 
cated mothers will give to Jaina children and more 
cultured and enjoyable home life than is found in 
Jaina families now. 

A fifth point should appeal to those of the 
younger spirits who wish to rise higher and higher 
so that the crown of fame may rest on their heads. 
To such the life of our last Leader teaches the great 
lesson of a devoted pursuit of one ceixtral ideal of 
life. I do not know if there is a more painful or 
sinful life than a purposeless existence. Hundreds 
of our young men have noble aspirations but their 
ambitions are “ thick-sighted.” This blindness to a 
central purpose of life causes many a noble wreck ; 
and an honest attempt must be made to remove it. 
But in many cases the object of life can be seen 
with a little exertion, and there the beholder must 
know that having seen he is to follow. Our Lord 
Mahavira saw the light and followed it to Nirvana. 
That, as the Shastras say, cannot be attained now, 
unless we are horn in the Videhas, but still by 
pursuing one great ideal we may be nearer the 
goal, and who knows but that a strenuous and 
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induBtrioiis life in pursuit of Truth, may yet lead a 
fortunate soul to that land of bliss, where the 
Kevalins still flourish and where man can still 
attain eternal freedom from Karmas ? 

In the end I must say that it is impossible to 
draw all, even the most important lessons from Lord 
Mahavira’s life. It is all golden ; and its richness 
is inexhaustible. To my mind the five points given 
above seemed to be of special application to the 
present needs of the community and I have giverr 
them. For the rest I must again say that it is 
a question of individual tastes and capacity of 
mind and soul. There is our Lord’s plenty and let 
everyone take away as much of it as he can or 
desires to. 

London : 

V J. L. Jaini. 

September, 1906. ) 



LORD MAHAVIEA. 


CHAPTER I. 

Introductory remarks, and tlie historicity 
o! MaLavira, 

It is a patent fact that every man, in order to 
leave some substantial work after bis short worldly 
career, should have some ideal of his own ; and in 
accordance with this principle the Jainas regard 
Nirvana, or the perfection of soul, as the only 
ideal of human life. Nirvana, as explained in 
the Jaina Philosophy, is the goal of a man’s life, at 
which every man should aim, and. which is attained 
rarely and with difficulty. It is ‘ what gods and 
angels and men are struggling to attain in repeat- 
ed births’. What every man should aim at is the 
achievement of a truly noble life, and imitation of 
the greatest men of the world secures this to a large 
extent. “ Nothing is more important,” says Blackie, 
“ towards the achievement of a noble life than an 
imagination well-decorated with heroic pictures ; in 
other words, there is no surer method of becoming 
good and great than an early familiarity with the 
lives of good and great men. No sermon is so effec- 
tive as the example of a great m an. Here we see 
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the thing done before ns, — actually done, — a thing 
of which we were not even dreaming, and the voice 
speaks forth to us with a potency like the voice of 
many waters, ‘ Go thou and do likewise,’ Let ixs, 
therefore, turn our imagination into great picture 
galleries of the heroic souls of the glorious past, and 
fix our ideal xxpon one of them." The Holy books 
of the Jainas abound in examples of such heroic 
souls ; but there are twenty-four stars shining above 
all, who go by the nxxme of the Tirthankaras or the 
Arhatas ; and in this book axx attempt has been nxade 
to familiarise the reader with an account of the 
wordly cxxreer of Lord Mahavira, the last of them. 

The noble appellation, Arhat, is applied to a soul, 
who has a perfect knowledge of all things, who has 
conquered the wordly passions ; who is worshipped 
by all ; who has preached the truth ; and who is 
himself the Supreme Being ixx his perfect state.* 
Vardhamana, or Mahavira, as he was commonly 
known, was the last or the twenty-fouxrth of these 
Arhatas. 

For a long time Mahavira was looked upon as 
a sort of mythical personage, brought into sacred 
existence by the imagination of some secedexs from 
or opponents of Buddhist faith on the analogy of its 
well-known founder, Gautama, until 1884, when 

Bor lurther explanation of tMs term see Dr. Hoernle’s 
tsansla-tion of the Dvaaaga&sao, p, 128, n. 376. 
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that German scholar of wide views and cautious 
judgment, Professor Hermann Jacobi, after remov- 
ing the accumulated froth of myths and mh-acles, 
and sceptic misrepresentation of the Jaina Granthas 
with which the early life of Mahavira was covered 
and. which had led M. Barth to call into question 
the intrinsic value of His tradition, came to the con- 
clusion that ‘ enough is known of him to invalidate 
the suspicion that he is a sort of mystical person, 
invented or set up by a younger sect some centuries 
after the pretended age of their assumed founder’. 
During the last twenty years much more is known 
about him ; and a careful study of the Pali and 
the Prakrit works of the J ainas and the Buddhist 
TOiters has established the historicity of Mahavira 
as an universal truth. 

What chiefly led the scholars to suspect his his- 
toricity for so long a time were the different names 
* by which he is known in different works. Thus in 
Digambara Shastras, besides Mahavira, he is also 
called Vardhamana, Vira, Sanmati, and Ativira. In 
Shvetambara Jaina works like the Kalpa-sutra, the 
Acharanga-sutra, the Uttaradhyayana, the Sutra- 
' Kratanga, and other works, he is spoken of as a 
Gnatriputi-a. They further tell us that he was 
called Vardhamana,*'* because ‘ from the moment 

* I. e. ‘ The increasing one ’ and not the Inoreaser as is 
expected. 
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the boy had been begotten, the silver and gold, 
the intensity of liberality and the popularity of his 
parents had increased.’ “ Nor are we by any 
means, ” says Professor Jacobi, “ forced to rely on 
the tradition of the Jainas only, since for some par- 
ticular’s we have the testimony of the Buddhists also 
in whose writings Mahavira is mentioned under his 
well-known name Nataputta, as the head of the 
Niganthas or Jaina monks, and a rival of Buddha.” 
There is no difference between Nataputta and 
Gnatriputra by which the Shvetambara Shastras 
call him except that the former comes from Prakrit 
and the latter from Sanscrit. He was so called 
because he belonged to that clan of the Kshatriyas 
who were known as the Gnatrikas. In Buddhist 
works these Gnatrikas are known as the Natikas.® 
Thus we see that he is sometimes named after his 
country, sometimes after his Gotra, sometimes after 
his birth place, and sometimes after his meritorious 
qualities. It was this variety of names which led 
to the confusion, but it has been now removed and 
Mahavira has been recognised as a historical reli- 
gious and spiritual hero who lived and preached in 
the sixth century B.o. 

* See Sacred Boots of the Bast, yol. XXIl, p. x, footnote. 


CHAPTER ir. 

Sources of information — mythological stories. 

It Las been stated in the last chapter that the 
greater part of the life of Mahavira as described in. 
the Jaiira G-ranthas is imbued with myths which, 
mar the real value of these works. Some of these 
myths are rather curious, and a few of them are 
given below as typical of the rest. 

The Erst of them relates to his previous births. 
The Mahavira Purina® gives a long and a cum- 
brous list of his innumerable previous births with a 
detailed description of some of them. The value of 
this description is incomprehensible unless it be 
only to illustrate tlie Karma philosophy of the 
-Tainas, or it only shows the bitter hatred of Jaina 
writers towards Brahmans. He is said to have 
existed even before Swami Adinath. He had the 
fortune of being the son of Bharata Ohakravarti and 
grandson of Swami Adinath. This made liim proud. 
Through pride he began to preach falsehood, and 
consequently had to undergo several existences. 
This mytli shows how one is rewarded for the 
good or the bad acts of his previous births. It 
may be only to this end that this myth has been 


* See Preface. 
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connected witli the life of so great a personage as 
Mahavira, The Kalpa-sutra® on the other hand, 
says nothing about this. It only asserts that Maha- 
vira, leaving his long and happy divine life, only 
for the good of the world and the attainment of 
Nirvana, came to this world as a Tirthankara, des- 
cending from the great Vimana,f the all-victorious 
and all-prosperous Pushpottara, to take the form of 
an embryo in the womb of his mother. Both the 
above quoted Q-ranthas state the date of his enter- 
ing the womb of his mother as the sixth day of the 
latter half of Ashadha. 

The second myth of the transfer of embryo is 
also connected with this. It runs thus both in the 
Acharanga-sutra and the Kalpa-sutra. “ Here, 
forsooth, in the continent of Jambudvipa, in Bha- 
ratvarsha, in the southern part of it, in the south- 
ern Brahmanical part of the place Kundapura, he 
took the form of an embryo in the womb of Deva- 
nanda, of the Jalandharayana Gotra, wife of the 
Brahmana Rishabhadatta, of the Gotra of Ko- 
dak 

“ Then in the third month of the rainy season, 
the fifth fortnight, the dark ('fortnight) of Aswina, 
on its thirteenth day, while the moon was in con- 
junction with Uttaraphalguni, after the lapse of 

* See Preface. 

t "Viniaiias are palaces of gods. 


eighty-two days, on the eighty-third day current, 
the compassionate god (Indra) reflecting on what 
was the established custom, (with regard to the birth 
of the Tirthankaras), removed the embryo from, the 
southern Brahmanical part of the place Ivundapura 
to the northern Kshatriya part of the same place, 
rejecting the unclean matter, lodged the foetus in 
the womb of Trisala of the Vasislitha GloU'a, wife 
of the Kshatriya Sidhartha, of the Kashyapa gotra, 
of the clan of Gnatris, and lodged the foetus of the 
Kshatriyani Trisala in the womb of Devananda, of 
the Jalandharayana gotra, ” 

In connection with this story Professor J acobi 
remarks : — 

“ This legend is rejected as absurd by the Dig- 
ambaras, but the Shvetambaras staunchly uphold 
its truth. As it is found in the Akaranga, the 
Kalpa-sutra, and many other hooks, it cannot be 
doubted that it is very old. However, it is not at 
all clear for what reason so absurd a legeud could 
have been invented and have gained currency. 
Yet I may be allowed to offer my opinion on this 
dark point. I assume that Siddhartha had two 
wives, the Brahman i Devananda, the real mother 
of Mahavira, and the Kshatriyani Trisala ; for the 
name of the alleged husband of the former, viz, 
Rishabhadatta, cannot be very old, because its 
Prakrit form would in that case probably be 
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Usabiiadinna instead of Usabliadatta. Besides, tbe 
name is sncb as could be given to a daina only, not 
to a Brabmana. I, therefore, make no doubt that 
Risbabhadatta has been invented by the Jainas in 
order to provide Devananda with another hxrsbaud. 
Jdow Siddhartha was connected with persons of 
high rank and great influence through his marriage 
with Trisala. It was, therefore, probably thought 
more profitable to give out that Mahavira was the 
son, and not merely the stepson of Trisala, for this 
reason, that he should be entitled to tlie patronage 
of her relations. This story could all the more 
easily have gained credence as Mahavira’s parents 
were dead many years when he came forward as a 
prophet. But as the real state of things could not 
totally have been erased fi’om the memory of the 
people, the story of the transfer of embryos was 
invented. The latter idea was not an original 
conception of the Jainas, but it was evidently 
borrowed from the Puranic story of the transfer of 
embryo of Krishna from the womb of Devaki to- 

that of Rohini ” 

Now it is certain that this legend is tire inven- 
tion of the author of the Kalpa-sutra, but the 
assumption made by Jacobi to give an explanation 
of it does not seem to be founded upon sound reason. 
To assume that Siddhartha had two wives, a Brah- 
mani and a Ksliatiiyani, and to say that Mahavira 
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was the son of the former is itself incorrect ; for a 
Brahmana girl was not allowed to marry a Kshatriya 
J aina. If it had been so, the Jaina law-givers, who 
have so closely followed the carrier of Mahavira 
in giving social laws, would not have prohibited 
intermarriage between a Brahmana girl and a Ksha- 
triya boy. On the other hand, Mahavira Purana 
clearly says that Mahavii’a was the son of Trisala. 
IE, however, I am allowed to offer my opinion, I 
will attribute the invention of this legeticl to the 
bitter hatred of the Brahmanas by the Jainas of those 
times and to the preference tliatthe Kahatriyas were 
given over the Brahmanas by tlie J aina Acharyas. 
We have the testimony of a tradition also. It runs 
thus: — “ Bhadrabalm,®' the author of the Kalpa- 
sutras, and his hrother Varahamihira, the author 
of Brihat-samhita, were living together in the court 
of the king Dhruvasena of Gujrat. Botli of them 
were great astrologers. On the birth of a child th.e 
king consulted Varahamihira as to the age of the 
child, and on learning from him that it would live 
for a long time, he held a Darhar in order to 
celebrate the hirtli of his child. On seeing that 
Bhadrahahu xvas not present in the assembly of his 
courtiers, he called him and asked to explain the 
cause of his absence. Bhadrahahu told that he did 


* See Preface* 
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not like to rejoice for lie shall soon have to lament 
the death of the child after ten days. The king, 
being very much annoyed with this unexpected 
replj”, sent him to jail, but after ten days the 
king lost his child, and admiring the foresight of 
Bhadrabahu, not only liberated him, but gave him a 
seat near his throne, and turned out Varahamihira.” 

How far this tradition is true cannot be said, 
but it shoAvs that Bhadrabahu and Varahamihira 
were not on good terms and one hated the religion 
of the other. Noiv can it not be that Bhadrabahu, 
out of his hatred for the Brahmauas, might have 
invented this story of the trasfer of embryos? 
Whatei'er it may be, it can be safely asserted on 
the authority of Mahavira Parana that Mahavira was 
the son of Trisala and not of Devananda as Professor 
Jacobi has assumed. As to his assumption that 
the story was borrowed from the Puranic story of the 
transfer of the embryos of Krishna from the womb 
of Deimki to that of Rohini, it cannot be said 
whether it were the Jainas or the Brahmanas who 
borrowed it from the other. 

Another myth is that of the sixteen dreams. 
It is stated that the mother of Mahavira like those 
of every Tirthankara saw sixteen dreams on the night 
on Avhich Mahavira is believed to have entered 
the womb of his mother. These dreams were 

1. A fine, enormous elephant, possessing aU 
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lucky marks, with strong thighs and four mighty 
tusks. This was supposed to foretell the birth of a 
Tirthankara. 

2. A tame, lucky bull, of a whiter hue than that 
of the mass of petals of the white lotus illumining 
all around bj!- the diffusion of a glory of light. This 
was supposed to foretell the birth of a great reli- 
gious preacher. 

3. A liandsome, handsomely shaped, playful 
lion, jumping from the sky towards her face. This 
was supposed to foretell the birth of a child who will 
be a destroyer of his karmas (the enemies) and a 
possessor of limitless Veerya. 

4. Shree, or Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth, of 
famous beauty, with the face of the full moon, on 
the top of Mount Himavat, reposing on a lotus in 
the lotus-lake, anointed with the water from the 
strong and large trunks of the guardian elephants. 
This was believed to indicate that the child will be 
an anointed king. 

5. A garland charmingly interwoven with fresh 
Mandara flowers coming down from the firmament. 
This meant that the body of the child . will be a 
fragrant one. 

6. The bright sun radiating his golden rays in 
all directions and shedding his lustre all round 
Mount M6ru. This indicated that the child will be 
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a dispeller of the mass of darkness whicli is the ^ 
symbol of ignorance. ;; 

7. The cow-milk-white full moon, the lover of 
Eohini, rising in the heavens and raising the waters 

of the ocean below. This portended the birth of a ; 
great religions preacher. i; 

8. Two fishes, which meant that the child will f 

be a happy one. f- 

9. Two golden and costly vases, filled with pure 

water and indicating the birth of a child who will | 

be constantly immersed in spiritual meditation. ■ 

10. A great lotus lake adorned with water lilies ; 

round which the black bees and the mad drones ^ 

were hovering. This was supposed to foretell that 

the body of the child will possess all the marks of 
a perfect being. ; 

11. The milk-ocean, white like the breast of 

Lakshmi, indicating that the child will be a i; 

Kevalin. 

12. A costly throne of diamonds and rubies ^ 
which meant that the child will be a master of the 

three lohas. 

13. An excellent celestial abode shining like 
the disk of the morning sun. 

1 4. The great king of the gods residing below 
this earth. 

15. An enormous heap of jewels resembling 
Mount Meru and illuminating even the sphere of 
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the sky. This was supposed to foretell the hirth. 
of a child who will he a possessor of right know- 
ledge, right intuition and right conduct. 

16. A great fire fed with much shining and 
honey-coloured ghee and in vehement motion. 

The Kalpa-sutra says that a large meeting was 
convened hy the king on this occasion, and learned 
men were asked to interpret the dreams. But from 
Mahavira Pui-ana we learn that in the morning the 
queen herself came to the council of the king with 
all her maids. The king affectionately asked her 
to take her seat near him on the throne ; and then 
he himself interpreted the dreams. 

From these mythical descriptions we proceed to 
real facts in the life of our Lord Mahavira whose 
ideal and sublime life is to be written, as far as 
possible, in the life of each individual. 



CHAPTER III. 

Family — relations — birth. 

Siddbartha, the father of Mahavira, also known 
as Sreyamsa and Jasamsa in the Shvetambara 
Granthas, was a Kshatriya ruler of a place called 
Kundalpura situated in that part of Northern India 
which was called Pavan in very ancient times and 
Videha oi- Magadha in later times. He belonged 
to the clan of Gnatrikas who are also known as 
Natikas in the Buddhist works, and who were a 
powerful clan in ancient times. Many of the 
ruling dynasties of later times are said to have 
sprung from this clan, and even the ruling chiefs of 
those times, who were also related to him through 
his wife, belonged to this clan. It is why Mahavira 
has been very often called Gnatriputra or Nataputta 
in the Buddhist works. The Digambaras also call 
him a Haribansi and even a Nathbansi. As to 
his gotra it is asserted on both hands that he was a 
Kashyapa. In Buddhist works his gotra is con- 
founded with that of his pupil Sudharmacharya 
and is, therefore, said to be Agnivaishayana. The 
description of the magnificence of his palace, the 
ceremonious rejoicings with which the birth of 
Mahavira was celebrated and the grandeur and 
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pomp of hia court, make us believe tliat Siddkartlia 
was a powerful monarcb of his time and his metro- 
polis, Kundalpura, a big populous city, but western 
Scholars like Professor Jacobi call it ‘a misrepresen- 
tation of the matter in overrating the real state of 
things.’ According to him Kundalpura or Kun- 
daggama (Kundagi’ama) is the same as the .Koti- 
ggama of the Buddhists, where Buddha had sojourn- 
ed and was visited by the famous courtezan Amba- 
pali. He calls it a halting place of caravans, an 
insignificant place and an outlying village and a 
suburb of Vaisali, the capital of Videha.® Conse- 
quently, Siddhartha was only a petty chief, a baron, 
no king, nor even the head of his clan, but only a 
land-owner and exercised only the degree of autho- 
rity which in the East nsnally falls to the share of 
one belonging to the recognised aristocracy of the 
country. “ For,” says he, “ he is frequently called 
merely Kshatriya —his wife Trisala is, so far as I 
remember, never styled Devi, queen, hut always 
Kshatriyani. Whenever the Gnatrika Kshatriyas are 
mentioned, they are never spoken of as Siddhartha’ s 
Samantas or dependents, but are treated as his 
equal.” Now, we can say that it is this slip of 
memory which makes him disregard Siddhartha’s 
claim to a powerful monarchy ; for we know that 

* In the Maliavira Parana Kundalpura i8 3 aidto a big city 
surrounded by a wall and a ditch. 
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Ms wife is frequently styled Devi in the Digambara 
Granthas, and Siddhartha is said to be a wise, 
virtuous, industrious, and a powerful king. More- 
over, Chetaka, the powerful king of Videha, woxdd 
not condescend to marry his daughter or sister, 
as the case may be, Trisala, to Siddhartha, a mere 
land-owner, as Professor Jacobi supposes liiin to 
be, this being against the popular cuBtom among 
the Kshatriyas of those times. Siddhartha, too, 
would not give his choice to such a match. Neither 
it was a love-match. All tliese remai'ks go to show 
that, Siddhartha, if not a powei'ful monarch, exer- 
cised, at least, a kingly authority eqxial, if not more, 
to that of Chetaka. 

Anyhow this seems to be undeniable that Maha- 
vira’s father was a king and a ruler, no matter how 
far his i-ule and power extended. 

As to the birth place of Mahavira, it is probable 
but not certain, as Dr. Hoernle suggests, that the 
Jaina tradition, which represents Kuudalpura as a 
large towii, may be correct, inasmuch as Kundal- 
pura is taken as equivalent to Vesali (Sanscrit 
Vaishali). He puts his birth, place at Kollaga, 
another suburb of Vesali, of which the Natha or 
Naya (Gnatri ?) Kshatriyas were the chief inhabi- 
tants, and after whom Mahavira is called a Natha- 


* See Hoernle's TTvasagdasao, p. i, n. 8. 
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batisi or a Naya Kuliu. He supposes that the city 
commonly called Vesali occupied a very extended 
area, which included within its circuit, (at the time of 
Hweu Thsang) of about 12 miles, (see Cunningham’s 
Archceological Beports, Vol. I, p. 56), besides Vesali 
proper (now Besarh), several other places. Among 
these were Vaniyagrama spoken of in the Uvasag- 
dasao, and Ivundalpura.® These two together with 
Kollaga make the three suburbs of Vesali spoken 
of as three districts in a Buddhist tradition quoted 
by Bockhill in his life of Buddha, Now as to his 
first supposition th.at Kollaga and not Ivimdalpura 
was the birth place of Mahavira, we can say that it 
is quite unnecessary and without ground ; for both 
the Digambaras and the Shvetaiubaras assert that 
Kundalpura was the place where he was born. 
There is no mention of this place in eitlier of the 
authorities. Had it been the actual birth place of 
Mahavira, the Jainas, careful writers as they were, 
would have never left it unmentioned. There does 
not seem to be any good reason to prefer the un- 
authentic traditionary evidence of the Buddhists to 
that of the Jainas themselves. His second supposi- 
tion though based on traditionary evidence, seems, 
in all probability, a reasonable one ; and we may 

*; "These still exist as villages under the names oi Baniya 
and Basukund (see the maps, plate XXI, in Vol. L, and Plate 
XVI Vol. II, Of the Arohcelog, Reports)”.— Hoernle. 
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rest assured that Kundalpura, a suburb of Vesali, 
as really it was, was the birth place of Mahavira. 
It ruay be added that what led Jacobi to call it a 
halting-place was the wrong explanation of the word 
Sannives which means a religious establishment.® 
Siddhartha had one younger brother too, who was 
called Suparsva about whom, we know nothing 
from either the Shvetambaras or the Digatnbaras 
except that he was living with his elder brother in 
his palace. 

Trisala or Priyakarini, the mother of Mahavira, 
was a beantiful, meritorious, a loving and a virtuous 
lady, who is said to have possessed all the good 
qualities of the head and the heart. In the Shvetam- 
hara shastras she is spoken of as sister to Ketaka 
(Ohetaka) the powerful ruler of Videha who belonged 
to the Vashistha gotra. For this also she is called 
Videhadatta. In the Digambara Shastras she is called 
as daughter of Ohetaka, the king of Siddhadesha. 
It is not known whether these two Ohetakaa are the 
same or different persons. She was an affectionate 
mother and would not allow her son to become a 
Sanyasi, when he was a boy. 

The Shvetambara Granthas also say that Mahavira 
V had an elder brother, Nandivardhana, with whom 

* E'er ttirther references see Dr. Hoemle’s translation of the 
Dvasagdasao, p. 4., n. 8. 
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Mahavira is said to have lived in his boyhood. 
They also assert that he had one elder sister known 
by the name o£ Sudarsaaa. On the other hand we 
find no mention of them in the Digambara shastras. 

Mahavira’s parents were both fortunate men, in- 
asmuch as they lived to see their son a grown 
up man of thirty-two. The Mahavira Parana says 
nothing in connection with tliis. 

It has been stated by .both that Mahavira was 
born on the thirteenth day of the latter half of 
Ohaitra about 72 years before the end of the fourth 
Kal in the Dushama-sushama period. On this 
occasion great performances and rejoicings took 
place in the king’s palace which lasted for ten days. 
Streets were illuminated, charitable deeds were 
performed, and prisoners were liberated. It is in 
such circumstances that our Lord Mahavira was 
born. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Childhood — education — marriage and posterity. 

Mahavira’s life may be divided into three periods. 
The first discovers him in the enjoyment of the 
royal grandeur of his father and leading a pious 
life of a Shravaka or a house-holder. In the second 
he is deeply immersed in the religious meditation, 
Dhyana, ami severe bodily juortificatiou, of which 
Yoga is but a form, in order to prepare himself for 
the great work of a religious preacher which has 
given a lasting pernianancy to his name. In the be- 
ginning of this period we find him disgusted with 
the worldly pleasures and determined to know the 
truth by meditation. At the end of it we find him 
the master of the truth, a Kevalin. In the third 
period we find him preaching his gospel to his 
pupils and the men of the world and bearing all 
the hardships that a religious preacher has to suffer, 
thus realising his doctrines in his right conduct, 
Samyak-charitra. His birth and Nirvana being 
added to these make the five great points of his life 
described so beautifully in the Jaina Shastras, and 
known as the five Kalyanakas. 

Then we begin with the early life of Mahavira. 
As a matter of fact, the early lives of great men, 


great in the real sense of the word, are always 
wrapped up in mystery. Superstitious men as we 
are, we are likely to invent by our conjectures, 
niyths and miracles, and connect them with the 
early epochs of the lives of great men. Common 
people are easily led to believe any thing that is 
said by the more refined among them. It is how 
the lives of great men grow mysterious. Maha- 
vira’a early life is also looked upon as a sort of 
mysterious thing, but the spell is easily broken if we 
subject it to a little scrutinizing and comparative 
study of the Jaina Shasti-as. Thus we see that 
both the Digamharas and the Shvetamharas assert 
that Mahavira led the life of a Shravaka, a layman, 
for thirty years living with his father and mother 
in Kundalpura. The difference is oidy in the 
details. The Kalpa-sutra is silent about this. It 
only says that “ the Venerable Ascetic Mahavira 
had lived thirty years in Videha when Ms parents 
went to the world of the gods {i. e., died), and he 
with the permission of his elder brother and the 
authorities of the kingdom fulfilled his promise, 
i.e. became a Sanyasi. ” This does not throw any 
light upon the kind of life that he led during these 
thirty years. The Acharanga-sutra, another Shye- 
tanibara work like the Kalpa-sutra, however, clears, 
this to some extent. It says that “ the Venerable 
Ascetic Mahavira, after his intellect had developed 
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and the child-hood had passed away, lived in the 
enjoyment of the allowed, noble, five-fold joys and 
pleasures : (consisting in) sound, touch, taste, colour 
and smell.” This, too, does not satisfy our curiosi- 
ty, and we learn from it only that he had developed 
his intellect in his childhood and nothing more 
than this. The latter half of the above quotation 
asserts that Mahavira, in the very prime of his 
youth, passed his time in the enjoyment of senses 
and not in the spiritual study of his Self and thus 
preparing himself for the great mission of his life. 
Of course this does not mean that he was addicted to, 
or a slave of, these pleasures : (consisting in) sound, 
touch, taste, colour and smell ; otherwise it would 
not be reasonable to expect from him the perform- 
ance of the great mission of his life, of reviving the 
decayed frame of tne religion of the Tirthankaras by 
promulgating their doctrines throughout the whole 
of Northern India. He lived in the enjoyment of 
these pleasures only as far as it is allowed. But the 
Digambara Acharyas do not allow him the enjoy- 
ment of any worldly pleasures at all. From them 
we learn that in his very eighth year he had taken 
the vow of observing the twelve Pratimas or the 
rules of conduct of a Shravaka or a layman. He 
#as pious from his very childhood, and never 
deviated from the paths of integrity and virtue. 
His very mission of life tvas to give an example of 


an ideally noble life and tbus teach, the world to 
become good, by practically showing them how to 
lead it and not by mere precepts. 

It has been just remarked that the life of a man 
to a great extent depends upon the kind of instruc- 
tion given in childhood. The nurse is the first 
educator of men, hence the importance of having 
good nurses for the nourishing and the educating 
of children. “ G-ive your child to be educated by a 
slave,” said an ancient Greek, “ and instead of one 
slave, you will then have two.” King Siddhartha 
knew the necessity of providing children with good 
nurses, and he, therefore, employed the services of 
the best nurses in the country. From the Shvetam- 
bara Shastras we learn that he was attended by five 
nurses : a wet nurse, a nurse to clean him, one 
to dress him, one to play with him, one to carry 
him. The Digamharas hold that he was attended 
by the Obhappan Kumarikas of the Ruchakadwipa.* 
Who these nurses were and where this island 
Ruchaka is, cannot be ascertained now. But we 
can say that great care was taken of his nursery 
aud early education.! 


* Tlie fifty-*six ladies of the eleventh island named Ruchaka, 

, t It is interesting to know that great attention was paid 
to the queen when she was pregnant. Highly educated and 
cultured maids were kept for her attendance. They amused 
the queen with music, dancing and all sorts of recreations. 
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From Iris clxildhood we pass to his boyhood, 
and about this we learn from both the authorities 
that, in addition to his leading the life of a strict 
Shravaka, he took great interest in out-door games 
and martial exercises. 

J-Je used to go to the royal gardens of Jits fatlier 
with his play-mates and with the sons of his 
father’s ministers and amuse himself there witli 
several kinds of feats of strength and physical ex- 
ercises. He had a handsome and symmetrical 
body and a magnetic personality. He was a man 
of great courage and supreme valour. He is never 
said to have lost his courage even on the occasions 
requiring great strength of body and the mind. 
The Higambara Shastras tell us an anecdote illus- 
trating his supreme valour and perseverance, ft 
runs thus : — 

“ One day, while playing with his friends in the 
garden of his father, Mahavira saw an elephant, 
mad-mad, ferocious on account of the juice issuing 
from his temples, coming towards him. All his com- 
panions, boys as they were, being wonder-struck 
and afraid of the impending danger deserted him 

The queen herself read poetry and the Bharma Shastra. Her 
attendants used to put questions to her on all subjects in the 
form of riddles, and the queen used to answer them. Is it for 
this reason that Mahavira is said to have been born with three 
Idnds of knowledge ? 
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and ran off. Without losing a moment, Mahavira 
— went near the elephant, caught liold of his trunk 
with his strong hand and ascended his back at 
once.” 

This looks somewhat like a miracle and an 
impossibility. “ Miracles,” says Paul Cams, “have 
ceased to be a religious test ; yet the belief in the 
miraculous power of the master still beai-s witness 
to the holy awe of the first disciples and reflects 
their religious enthusiasm.” Thus we see that 
every sect has some miracle — connected with its 
founder to illush-ate the great might and valour 
of the man. It is possible, then, that the Jaiuas, 
too, following the popular custom, might have in- 
vented this strory to illustx’ate the unlimited valonr 
(Ananta veeiya) of the last of their twenty-four 
Tirthankaras. But we cannot call it entirely an 
invented miracle. It is possible in all probabi- 
lity. 

From this we come to his education, the real part 
of a man’s life. Curious enough to remark that both 
the Digmbaras and the Shvetambaras say nothing 
about it. They assert that Mahavira had brought 
w;ith him ‘ a highly (though not fully) developed 
spiritual nature from his previous bii’ths, and, 
therefore, he was wiser than the wisemen of his 
age. The Digambara Shastras say that from hie 


very childkood he possessed the shruti^ and 

the avadhi^ gifdn or three of the five kinds of know- 
ledge. 

In the Kalpa-sntra we read that ‘ he possessed 
supreme, unlimited, unimpeded knowledge and 
intuition.’ Thus we see that both the authorities 
assert the same thing with only this difference that 
one says him to possess the Avadhigyan and the 
other says that he was in possession of the Abho- 
gika gyau which is inferior to the Avadhi know- 
ledge. But all this does not satisfy us. We want 
to know if educatioif was imparted to him in the 
modern way. We would know if he could read and 
write. We wish to he imformed of his skill in 
learning. But, perhaps, the Acharyas did not think 
it necessary to educate Mahavira who was a born 


1, Tlie knowledge of things which having come into 
existence, are not destroyed, acf^nired through the senses and 
the mind. 

2v The knowledge of things acquired in addition to the 
mati-gyan through reasoning and study of the Jaina scriptures. 
It deals with all things now existing and also with those that 
were in the past or may he in the future. 

3, The knowledge of facts going on in different places 
without going to those places at all. 

The other two kinds of knowledge are: Manakparyaya^ 
capacity to read the thoughts of others j and Kevalgyana^ 
Ml knowledge, i e., a knowledge of all things, in all their 
modifteations. [See Taitvarthadhigama Sutra^ Shlokas 13-30]. 
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instaurator of all knowledge.* However, tliis may 
not convince tlie modern readers, and we kave to 
assume that Mahavira was really educated in the 
palace of his father. 

In the preceding pages much has been said about 
the childhood, the boyhood, the education and the 
bodily valour of Mahavira. We see that there is 
not much difference in the description of these as 
given by the two sects. The facts differ a little, 
but the kind of life that he led is the same in both. 
However, when we come to his youth, we find that 
there is a real and wide difference between the 
opinions of the two sects. The Digambaras hold 
that Mahavira was never married and led the life o£ 
a Brahmacliari in his youth and was disgusted with 
the world from his very boyhood. On the other 
hand the Shvetambaras assert that he was married 
to a charming princess Yashoda belonging to the 
Kaundinya gotra, but they say nothing about the 
parents and the relations of this princess. They 
further say that Mahavira had a daughter Anojja or 
Priyadarshana. She was marmed to Jamali, a pupil 
of Mahavira, and had a daughter called Seshavati 
or Yashovati. Upon this authority Professor Jacobi 


* And still they assert that he used to read epic poetry 
while still a boy. (See Mahavira Parana, oh. 8). 
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constructs the following genealogical table of Maha- 
vira showing also his other relations : — 


Suparsva Siddhartlia Trisala or Ketaka Subhadra* 

I Yidehadatta King of VaisalL I 

i I ! ! 


Nandivardhana. Vardhamana Sudarsana. Bimbisara Kelna. 

niarried to King of i 

Yashoda. Magadha. 1 

I I ! 

Anojja m. to J 

Jamali | 

I Ktinikaor Ajatasatru* 

Be«havafci, Udayin, founder of 

Patalipntra. 

As to his hav^ing an uncle, an elder brother, and a 
sister, the Digambax^as do not admit it. As to his 
parents both assert the same. As to his jposterity 
the Digainbaras say nothing about it. As to his 
other relations and his connection with the ruling 
dynasties of Magadlia, we will see later on. 


CHAPTER V. 


Renouncing the woiicl — Distribution of wealth — 

Sanyas ceremony — Iveshalochana — Resolution. 

It has been said above that Mahavira was dis- 
gusted with the world and had a mind to become 
a Sanyasi from his very boyhood ; but he was kept 
from doing so by the remonstrances of his parents. 
We have no testimony to show whether or not he 
was brooding upon his early idea of renouncing the 
world all along. Accoi’ding to the Digambara 
Acharyas it was in his thirtieth year that one day, 
while meditating upon his Self, all of a sudden he 
reflected upon his age which he knew through his 
threefold knowledge to be of only seventy-two years, 
and this reflection reminded him of his long cherish- 
ed wish of becoming a Muni. This shows that the 
idea of renunciation was out of his mind at least 
for sometime, but he had not totally given it up 
and when still on the verge of manhood he deter- 
mined to leave the world and become a Nirgrantha 
Muni. The same authority further says that his 
parents were still living and would not allow him 
to give up his princely amusements and pleasures 
and be a Sanyasi. His mother, an affectionate 
woman as she was, came to him and said, “ Vardha- 
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mana, Prince, you are still a young man ; you have 
never been exposed even to the light of the sun ; 
how will you bear the scorching rays of the sun ? 
Your delicate body and mild limbs will not bear 
the hardships of strict Digambara Diksha, you must 
live with your parents in the Royal Palace and help 
yoiir father in the management of his kingdom.” 
But Mahavira would not now be kept back and 
explained to his mother that the world is like 
an illusion in which we shortsighted mortals see 
things different from what they are. He told her 
that every man, after passing the life of a Shravaka 
should leave the Raga and become a Sanyasi so that 
he may attain Nirvana. Through his remonstrances 
his mother, though with some reluctance, gave her 
consent, and Mahavira became a Muni in his 
thirtieth year. 

Prom the Shvetambara point of view, as we have 
already remarked, he had thought of renouncing 
the world several times, but his devotion to his old 
parents and the love of his young wife stood in his 
way. In Ms twenty-eighth year his parents died and 
he ‘ perceived with his supreme unlimited know- 
ledge that the time of his Renunciation had come.* 
But his elder brother would not allow him to do so. 
“ Vira, ” said he, “ the deaths of our parents are 
still fresh in our memories ; your leaving us this 
time would simply render our bereavement more 
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unbearable and painful. ” Mahavira lived for two 
years more in the palace with. Ms brother and 
after that time “ with the consent of those in 
power entered the spiritual career and thus ful- 
filled his promise in his thirtieth year.” - 

Now from both these sources we learn that Maha- 
vira became a Muni in his thirtieth year only with 
this difference that from the Digambara point of 
view his parents were living at tliat time and the 
idea of llenunciation came suddenly to him, while 
from the Shvetambara point of view his parents were 
dead and he was brooding upon the idea all along. 
Further they agree in asserting that this took 
place on the tenth day of the latter half of Marga- 
shirsha (Magsir). When he determined to renounce 
the world, he began to distribute his wealth which 
according to the Acharanga-sutra, amounted to 
three hundred and eighty-eight krores and eighty 
laos of gold. This appears to be somewhat ex- 
aggerated. However, it is possible that he might 
have distributed his wealth among his subjects. 
The authority quoted above further says that he 
fasted for two days and a half before leaving his 
home. On the tenth day of the latter half of 
Magsir in the afternoon he left his palace and 
marched to a place outside the Kshatriya part of 
his capital Kundalpura, being carried on his palan- 
quin, Chandraprahha, which only a thousand men 
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can carry, and being followed on bis way by a 
train of all kinds of men raising a sbout of victory 
and praising bim with swift and soft words.” The 
place to wbicb be was carried and where be 
performed bis first penance was a park known 
as tl^e Sartbi Kbanda according to the Digambaras 
and G-natri Shanda or the Sbandavana of the 
G-natxis according to the Sbvetambaras. There he 
bad bis palancpxin stopped. A special throne, known 
as the Pandushila or the five daises placed one over 
the other, each of the tipper one being somewhat 
smaller than the lower one so as to make one able 
to climb aI)ove, was erected there. This was orna- 
mented, surrounded on all sides by garlands and 
had a sandal or an Asoka tree over it. Mahavira took 
his seat upon this dais below the sandal tree, took off 
his ornaments, garlands and finery &c., and entered 
the state of houselessness. He then renounced 
the twenty-four Parigrahas ® or the attachments and 


* These are : — The ten Bshyas (external ones) and the 
fourteen Aiitauaiigas (inteeiial ones). The ten Bahyas are 

1. Kshetra = attachment to land 


2. Yastu 

8. Dhana = 

4, Dhanya = 

5, Bvipada = 

6, Chatuspada = 

7. Shayan and Asan = 

8. Yana = 

9. Knppa == 

10, Bhanda c= 


„ houses. 

„ wealth. 

„ corn. 

„ servants. 

„ domestic animals. 
„ beds and seats. 

„ vehicles. 

„ clothes. 

„ pots. 





I 



f 



i 



"t" 
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assumed the twenty-eight Mul-gunas‘‘^ or the chief 
qualities of a monk. Thus he adopted the holy 
conduct of Jaina Nirgrantha Muni. Then followed 
a very hold and a trying ceremony known as the 
Keahalochana ceremony which, as is the custona, 
requiries a man who wishes to enter the spiritual 
order of the Jaina Munis, to “ pluck out with his 
right and left (hands) on the right and left (sides 
of his head) his hair in five handfuls.” The pro- 
cess is not of cutting or shaving the hair of the 
head as is the custom with the Hindu Sanyasis, hut 
Tlie fonrteeu Antarangas are : — 


1, 

Mithyat 

= attachment to wrong belief. 


f Striveda 


ft 

„ a wish ill men of be- 
having like women. 


Parnshaveda 


?> 

„ a wish in women of 
beliavifig Bko men. 

B. 

Napunsakveda 



„ a wisK in tuitli of be- 
having like both. 

Hasya 

= 

» 

„ laughing. 

4. 

Bati 

r=: 


„ lust. 

5. 

Arati 

=: 


,? prejudices. 

6. 

Shoka 


» 

„ sorrow. 

7. 

Bhaya 

=: 

it 

„ fear. 

8. 

JugupsS 

s= 

it 

„ debility. 

9. 

Krodha 

= 

it 

„ anger. 

10. 

M5na 


if 

„ self-praise. 

11. 

M?iyS 


it 

if deceit. 

12. 

Lobha 


it 

„ avarice. 

IB. 

KgSa 


i1 

„ passions. 

14. Uveslia 
* These are: — 


ii 

„ jealousy. 

The five Mahavratas or great 

> 



1. Ahinsa 


Of 

not killing. 

2, Satya 

=51 

it 

truth. 

3. 

. A-ehaurya 


a 

not committing theft. 

4. Brahmacharya 

= 

i> 

avoiding sexual inter- 
course. 


Parigraha tyaga =» 

a 

abandoning the parigrar- 
has. 


3 


it is of plucking it out in liandfuls. No doubt it 
requiries a great courage and a strong will to do it 
and only those can do it who have no love with 
their flesh and bones, who are really disgusted with 
the world and who have completely mastered their 
passions. It is said that if a man hesitates from 
doing so at tlie time of the ceremony, ho is disquali- 
fied to enter the sacred order. Obviously the cus- 
tom is a trial of a man’s courage and fortitude, and 
Mahavira is said to have passed it very successfully. 


The five Bairiitis or doing things carefnily- 


G, 

7. 

8 . 
0 . 

10 . 


■walking' carefully* 
speaking „ 

eating „ 

removing things carefully, 
performing the operations 
of nature in ixnfreqiiented 
places. 

The five Indriya Damanas or controls - 


Irya 

Bhasa «== 

Ashaiia = 

.\dnnp* .Nikshonnna === 


11* Sparsha 
12* Rasana =? 

18* Glirana = 

14. Chakshu = 

15. Shrotra «= 

The six daily duties — 

16. SamatS = 

17. Stavana == 

18. Tandana ^ 

19. Pratikramana = 

20. Svadhyaya as=: 

21. Kayotsa-rga = 

22. Vastra tyaga =« 

28. Kach-lonch == 

24. Laghuhliojaiia «= 

25. Aik bhukta 

2^. Not to cleanse teeth. 

27. To eat standing, 

28. Not bo bathe. 


control over the passions. 

» „ tongue. 

„ „ nose. 

» eyes. 
fi ff ears. 

universal brotherhood, 
repetition of the merits of the 
Tirthankaras. 

praying the five Parameshthis. 
repenting of the sins, 
reading, 
yoga. 

abandoning the clothes, 
throwing off the hair, 
eating very little, 
eating once a day. 
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He tore oat tke kair of kie kead witkout skrinkiag 
from tke severe trial. 

It is also said tkat Makavira possessed the Ma.nlia 
paryaya Gyan ® at tkis time. Tken he paid okeis- 
ance to all tke Siddkas wko kad attained Nirvana 
before kim, and tken formed tke following resolu- 
tion : “I skall for twelve years neglect my hody and 
abandon tke care of it ; I shall with equanimity- 
bear, undergo, and suffer all calamities arising from 
divine powers, men or animals.”! 

* This enabled him to know the thoughts of all sentient 
beings, with five organs, which are not defective and possess 
a developed intellect, (living) in the two and a half continents 
and the two oceans. Of. note on p. 26 above. 

f Hundreds of people are said to have renounced the world 
on this occasion. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Severe penance for twelve years. 

We have now reached the period in the life of 
Mahavira from which he begins to lead tliat honse- 
less and hard life of a Jaiua Mimi in which he 
had to travel from place to place, except in the rainy 
season, all the eight months of summer and winter, 
preaching and teaching the people as he travelled, 
and |)erforming severe bodily mortfications tor the 
destruction of the karmas and the attainment of 
kevalgyan. A very interesting and precise des- 
cription of this part of his life is given in the Jaina 
Shastras mentioning the places which he visited and 
where he preached to the people the doctrine of 
Jainism during the course of his travels through 
the greater part of India. Though both the 
sources of our information, the Digambaras and the 
Shvetambaras, declare that he travelled and per- 
formed penance for twelve years before the attain- 
ment of Kevalgyan, yet there is much discre- 
pancy between the accounts given by the two. 
Thus the Acharanga-sutra® says that Mahavira, 
soon after his Diksha or “ the Renunciation ” and 
after having formed the resolution of leading 


* Book II, Lecture 16. 
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a devoted life of a Jaina Muni, neglecting Ms 
body, arrived in the village of Kummara, and then 
began his travels from that place. It does not 
say anything about the places which he visited. 
The Kalpa-sutra does not mention his first visit 
to Kummar ; but it says that he stayed the first 
Chaturmasa or the rainy season of four months in 
Asthika-grama,® three rainy seasons in Champa and 
Phristi-champa, and the rest of the eight in Vaisali 
and Vanijagrama. But this does not conti'adict the 
fact of his going to ICixmmar. It is possible that 
Mahavira might have first visited Kummar and then 
commenced his travels beginning with his first 
rainy season stay at Asthikagraina. Travelling for 
the Jaina Munis is prohibited for four months of 
the rainy season for fear of killing the insects and 
such other small creatures as are seen specially 
in that season and thereby committing Hinsa 
which is strictly to be avoided by the Jainas. In 
compliance with this Agya (order) Mahavira liad to 
stay at one place during the rainy seasons and thus 
the fact of his staying in different places in differ- 
ent rainy seasons as given by the Kalpa-sutra is 

* According to the commentary (on -K. S.) it vras formerly 
called Vardhamana, but it has since been called Asthikagra- 
ma> because a Yaksha Sulapani had there collected, an enor- 
mous heap of bones of the people whom he had killed. On that 
heap of bones the inhabitants had built a temple. — Prof. J acohi. 
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possible. Let us now see what the Digambara 
Granthas say about this. In the Mahavira Ptirana 
we read that he did not attain the fourth Gyan just 
at the time of his renunciation. Just after his 
renunciation he performed constant meditation for 
siz months in which he had to be quite motionless. 
Still he did not attained the fourth kind of know- 
ledge. He had to undergo bodily mortificatioji seve- 
ral times before he got it. At the end of six months 
he is said to have gone to a place called Kulpura. 
Kuladhipa, the ruler of that place, paid his respect 
to his venerable guest; and it is at this place 
that Mahavira had his first Parana or meal at the 
end of a fast of six months. From this place he went 
to the city of Dashapura. Kida, the king of that 
place, came to see him and having gone round him 
three times and having washed his feet with his own 
hands offered him milk and rice for his breakfast. 
Having partaken of his hospitalitie.s, Mahavira 
returned to the forest. He then visited several 
places and then began to perform twelve kinds of 
penances. Through this he obtained eight kinds 
of Riddhis and many kinds of Siddhis. There he 
had to bear the twenty-two Parishahas. He then 
observed the five Mahavritas, the five Samitis, 
the three Guptees and the eighty-four XJttara 
Gunas. He again visited several places. Once he 
went to Ujjain and there began his penance at a 
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cemetery. Here a test of his perseverance was 
made by a certain Rudra, who, being struck with 
Mahavira’s wonderful power of bearing bodily pain 
and of forbearance, at last came to him and asked 
bis pardon for tbe iniscbief be was intending do 
bim. We shall give this anecdote later on. From 
TJjjain, Maliavira went to Kaushambi,® and then 
again returned to the forest and entered bis self- 
meditations. It was now that be attained tbe 
fourth, the Manbparyaya G-yan. Then be is said 
to have observed tbe vow of silence for twelve 
years and to have performed severe ptenance. This 
shows that Mahavira performed liis penance for 
twelve years at one place and the above mentioned 
travels were made before this time. This fact 
brings us to an rrnexpected difficulty. We have 
already learnt that Mahavira renounced the world 
on the tenth day of the first half of Magsir in his 
thirty-first year i.e., when he was thirty years, seven 
months and twenty-seven days old. He is then 
said to have performed penance for six months. 
So that, before commencing his meditations he was 
about thirty years and two months old, i. e., lie was 
in his thirty-second year when he began his Dhyana. 
Then he is said to have remained in his Dhyana 
for twelve years. This shows that at the time of 

* Ib was at bMs place and at this time that Mahavira met 
with Ohandana, one ot his leading Arjikas (see pages 61 fl.) 
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attaining Kevalgyan lie was about forty-tlu'ee 
years and two months old, i. e., he attained Keval- 
gyan in his foi'ty-fourth year-. But it is further 
stated that it was on the tenth day of the latter 
half Oil: Vaishakha when he was forty-two years old, 
i. e., he obtained Kevalgyan in his forty-third year. 
Thus there is a difference of about one year bet- 
ween the two ooinputations. Moreover, this does 
not 'take into account the time for which he 
travelled before entering his Dhyana. However, 
this difficulty can be overcome by supposing that 
Mahavira’s renunciation took place in his thirtieth 
year and not when he was thirty years old. It 
was u'hat perhaps the Digainbara Acharyas meant 
to indicate. 

Further, we learn from Bhagawati that Mahavira 
met Gosala two yeai-s after his Renunciation at a 
place called Nalanda, near Rajgriha, and the two 
ascetics lived together for six years in Paniyabhumi. 
Now this is not consistent with the facts given above. 
According to Kalpa-sutra, Mahavira went to Pani- 
yabhumi after his obtaining Kevalgyan and stayed 
there only for one rainy season. 

There is a further discrepancy between the two 
authorities about the mode of his life during these 
years. In the Kalpa-sutra it is said that, after 
his Renunciation,* Mahavira, wore clothes for a 
year and a month, and after that time he walked 
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about naked. On tlie other band, Mabavira Parana 
says that be bad abandoned the twenty-four Parigra- 
bas, and as clothes were one of them, he had to 
abandon them too. 

After the end of bis twelve years’ penance he 
obtained Kevalgyan. Both the Digainbaras and the 
Shvetainbaras assert that this took place in bis forty- 
third year on the tenth day of the latter half of 
Vaishakha near a place called Grimbhakgraxna*' on 
the northern bank of the river Rij kulf not very 
far from Parasnatha hills. They also say that this 
took place in the field of a certain farmer Samaga 
or Samaka. Mahavira at that time was sitting 
upon a Eatna Sliila below a Sal tree in a 
squatting position with joined heels, exposing 
himself to the heat of the sun. He had to perform 
severe meditation there at the end of wliich, having 
destroyed the four Ghatiya Karinas, $ he reached 
the highest knowledge and intuition called Keva- 
la, which is infinite, supi’eme, unobstructed, com- 
plete and full. 

* TMs is also known by the name of Grimbhila or GrimbMka- 
grama. 

t This is also called Rijupalika and Rijupafcika (the mo- 
dem Barakar*) 

X These are — 

1. Darsanavaranij^a, obstructors of full faith. 

2. Gyanavarania, obstructors of full knowledge. 

Z, Mohaniya, which lead a man astray by making him 
silly and a thrall to his senses. 

4 Antaraya, which prevents one’s entrance on the path 
that leads to enternal bliss. 


CHAPTER VII 

His travels and preacliings for tliirty years. 

We have now reached the end of the second 
great period in the worldly career of Lord Mahavi- 
ra. In tlie beginning of this period of twelve 
years we found him a Sanyasi, disgusted with 
the world, determined to renounce it and attain 
the ever-lasting life of bliss and happiness, 
Nirvana, by a constant study of his Seif and by 
performing severe Ijodily mortifications or Toga. 
At the end of this period we find him in the full 
realisation of his hope, a Jiiia or a conciueror of 
the Karinas, the eight great enemies of the soul, 
and a Kevalin, that is, an omniscient lox'd compre- 
hending all objects ; he could know all conditions 
of the world and the thoughts of men. His 
knowledge pervaded all things ; and by reflect- 
ing on his self and tlie world he had reached 
the highest intuition and knowledge. Such was 
our Lord Mahavira as we find him in the beginning 
of the third great period in his life. From this 
begins the third great act in his life. This period 
comprises thirty long years of travels and preach- 
ings. He having known the great Law, proceeds 
to teach the same to all the human beings in this 



world. The whole of this period was spent in 
travelling and preaching except in the rainy seasons 
when for fear of killing small creatnres and thereby 
commiting hinsa, he had to suspend his mission 
and to pass four months in one place under the pat- 
ronage of some mighty chief. In fact, it was a life 
of hard work and severe austerities. He passed it 
‘in teaching his religious B5''stem and organising 
his order of ascetics’, which as we shall see later 
on, was patronised by the mighty kings of northern 
India. Mahavira was convinced of the necessity 
of his penances in the last twelve years of his life 
and did not think his years wasted, for he knew that 
it was through his penances that he bad obtained 
the nine Labdhis® and the Ananta Ohatushtaya.j 




t 


Attainments of the nine powers. 

1. Ananta Parshana 
% „ G-yan 

3, Ksliayak Sarayakta 


4. „ Charitra 

5. Ananta Dana 

6. „ Lahha 

7. „ Bhoga 

8. „ Upabhoga 


9. „ Yirya 

These are : — 

1. Ananta Darshana 

2. „ Gyan 

3. „ Snkha 

4. „ Virya 


These are : — 

= unlimited belief. 

== „ knowledge. 

= a belief in truth acquir- 
ed after bein^ freed 
from the karmas. 

= communion with the soul- 
*=s abandonment of the world- 
ly things. 

=« possessing the Ananta 
Cluitushtayas. 

= imlTmitocI hnppinoss. 

55= ; In* <}.»loiH!oiir 

or M!(‘ .SVrmni.u.sa- 
ranaa ^c., 

5= power of conquering the 
karmas. 

= Ml faith. 

= perfect knowledge. 

unbounded happiness. • 

=5= unsurpassed power. 
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It may be remarked Iiere that there is not much 
difference between the accounts of this period as 
given by the Digambara and the Shvetainbara 
Acharyas. The difference, if any, is of details 
rather than that of main outlines. Before commenc- 
ing his travels there is one fact worthy of note. 
Soon after his obtaining Kevalgyau, Mahavira was 
visited by Q-autama Indrablnxti wlio became his 
first pupil and was raised to the position of the head 
Ganadhara or a Chief Pontiff. His story is one of 
great interest, and we will give it later on. He 
followed his master for the last thirty years of his 
life and obtained Kevalgyan at the very time when 
Mahavira attained Nir\mna. Mahavira began by 
first preaching to Gautama, then to the people 
around him, and then he began his travels. 

He travelled through many parts of India, and 
preached the high doctrines of Jainism and Nir- 
vana to people pi’ofessing different creeds and 
religions. It was his earnest desire that people 
should give up their wrong beliefs and follow the 
true path to Irappiness. He preached on both the 
sides of the Ganges. First he preached in Magadha 
and the country round Kundalpura, where he was 
received with due greeting. From Magadha he 
proceeded to Behar where he visited ShrSvasti, Vai- 
shasti and many other places. He is said to have 
extended his travels as far as the foot of the Hima- 
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layas. In the Kalpa-sntra a list is given containing 
the names of the places where he passed his rainy 
seasons. According to that authority “he stayed 
four rainy seasons in Vaisali and Vanijagrama®', 
fourteen in Rajgriha and the suburb of Nalanda, 
six in Mithila, two in Bhadiika, one in Alabhika, 
one in Paniyabhumi, one in Shravasti, and the one 
and the last in Papa in king Hasthipal’s office 
of the writers.” Now we see that some of these 
names do not occur in the Mahavira Parana ; but 
there is not much difference. There it is also men- 
tioned that he travelled and preached throughout 
the countries of northern India. In Videha he was 
patronised by Ohetaka, the ruling chief of that coun- 
try. Kunika, the king of Anga, also welcomed the 
great preacher. He is said to have gone even to 
Kaushambi. Shataneeka, the ruler of the place, had 
heard much about his preachings and severe penan- 
ces. He paid high reverence to the great preacher 
and entered his holy order. During these thirty 
years, Mahavira is said to have converted to Jain- 
ism Magadha, Bihar, Prayag, Kaushambi, Champa^ 
puri and many other powerful states in the north 
of India. But the place where he spent a large 
part of his life and where he was much loved by 
the people was Rajgriha, the then metropolis of 


* He had already stayed eight rainy seasons in this place. 
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Magadlia. Shrenika, the powerful king of that 
place, was one of the greatest champions of Jain- 
ism and a staunch follower of Mahavira. They 
are said to have met each other under very auspi- 
cious circumstances. When Maha-idra went to 
Rajgriha he put up at Mount Vipulaohala in the 
vicinity of the country. King Shrenika, hearing 
the happy news of the arrival of the great preacher 
in his capital, went to see him with all his minis- 
ters and whole of his aiiny. He was charmed with 
the divine splendour of the Lord and of Samosaran 
or the great religious assemblage. Haviug paid 
his due greetings, he took his seat in the gallery 
reserved for men. He is said to have put sixty 
thousand questions to Mahavira and all of them 
were answered by Gautama Indrabhuti at the com- 
mand of his master. To our great misfortune no 
account, not even a very small one, has been 
left of this interesting discussion. Shrenika was 
satisfied with the answers and entered the holy 
order of our Lord. It is said that Gautama also 
related the previous births of Shrenika and his 
relations. 

Some few remarks may be made here upon Maha- 
vira’s method of preaching. He did not travel from 
place to place like an ordinary Sadhu unaccom- 
panied by any one. On the other hand he was 
fbllowed by many men who had entered his order. 
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His order was known as tlie Samosaran. This con- 
sisted of about fourteen thousand Munis according 
to both the Digambaras and the Shvetambaras, 
Whereever they went a magnificent hall of au- 
dience was erected for them, containing many 
galleries for different orders of men. They had 
among them many Arjikas or nuns too. The pillars 
of the hall were set with jewels and Mahavii-a used 
to sit upon a costly throne of diamonds and rubies 
and pearls. Such was the Samosaran, they say, in 
which Mahavira used to preach wherever he went. 

.It is said that Mahavira preached to the people 
in his An-alisliari language which was unintelli- 
gible to the people. Gautama, who was specially 
sought for this piu'pose, explained it to them in 
Magadhi. 

Another thing worthy of note is his doctrine of 
conversion. He paid no regard to caste or section. 
His order was open to all kinds of men who would 
hear him and profess the doctrines of Jainism, 
Gautama Indrabhuti, the head of the order, was a 

* Perhaps this so-called An-akaliari-^ani was nothing but the 
Sanscrit. Sanscrit has also been called Deva-vani ; and the 
language of the Beva was without letters. This may account for 
giving the above name to the Sanscrit. Moreover we should 
remember that at this time Sanscrit was no more the language 
of the masses, and hence a man of Q^autama’s learning must be 
required to explain it in Magadhi, the current language of the 
day. 
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Brahmana at first. We thus see that Mahavira 
converted men of all castes to Jainism. 

Thus travelling from place to place, with the 
whole of his order of asectics, preaching the Karma 
philosophy to the people, and converting countries 
after countries to Jainism under the mighty patron- 
age of the kings of those countries, Mahavira pass- 
ed the last thirty years of his life. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

Attainment of Nirvana. 

This laborious and hardy period of the later life 
of Mahavira described in the previous chapter 
brings us to the end of it. The three acts of the 
great drama have been performed and there re- 
mains very little to be said as an epilogue. Birth 
and death, like the opposite poles in a magnet, are 
always seen together. One is never found withoat 
the other. They are constantly following the soul 
like two police men attending a prisoner between 
them. He who is born must die some day or 
other, and he who is dead must be born in some 
form or other. Night and day, like a black and a 
white mouse, are always trying to gnaw with their 
sharp teeth, the slender rope of our life. They 
must succeed some day or other, and their success 
is nothing but the end of that life. Such end must 
come to each of us, but the end of that noble life 
of our Lord was not an ordinary one. He passed 
“never to come again.” It was a death which liber- 
ated his soul for ever from his two great enemieSj 
birth and death. This is what the Jainas mean by 
saying that he attained Nirvana. 

4 
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Nirvana, as already explained, is tlie goal in tlie 
long race of every man’s life. It ia wliat the gods 
and men are always straggling to reach at in their 
repeated births. It was for the attainment of this 
Nirvana, the condition of nuFunited happiness, un- 
impedable valour, and liberation from all the cares 
and miseries of this world, that Mahavira had to 
pass through so many repeated births and deaths, 
and, as we learn from the Jain a 8hastras, it was for 
this purpose that he came to this woiid. What- 
ever it may be, he obtained it at the end of his 
life, and a description of the manner in which he 
obtained it will be found interesting. 

As to the place where he died all the sources of 
onr information assert the same thing. In the 
Kalpa-sutra and in the Birddhist works he is said to 
have died at Papa. In the Digambai'a Shastras and 
in the modern times, too, it is known by the name 
of Pavapuri.® The place has })een thus described 
by Mr. J. L. Jaini : — ■ 

“ A small hamlet of moderate dimensions, and of mud-houses 
mostly, Pavapuriji is a place lovely in its simple surroundings 
and lovelier still in its sacred traditions. There are several 
dharmashalaa (resting-places) for Jaina pilgrims. There are 

* The place is about 7 miles from Behar, a small station on 
the B. B. Jj. Railway in the province of Bihar. Ten miles from 
ItisGrunava where Indrahhuti is said to have attained Nirvana. 
Very near it are the remains of Bajgriha the ancient capital 
of Bihar. 
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about liaK a dozen temples, erected by tbe Shyetambaras and. 
Bigambaras. Many pilgriois of both sexes proceed to the place 
chiefly on the Divali occasion, the day on which Lord Maha- 
vira attained Nirvana and then up to the month of March, 
when the attendance begins to fall. The main temple, which 
contains the charctnas, sacred foot-impressions, of Lord Maha- 
vira, stand in the middle of a tank, covered with lotus leaves 
and other aquatic plants of various kinds. Many fish float in 
the water and make a very funny sight by their incessant 
flitting. Sometimes a bigger fish would attack a shoal of 
smaller fish and make fchem dart down into the water in great 
conf iision. At present no lotuses are blooming in the tank 
but it is easy to imagiue how charming the tank must look 
when white and red lotuses dot its surface and the fish dance 
in its pellucid depths through the mazes of the lotus-stems. 
The sun also may then be Imagined as converting every stray 
drop of water that the ever-busy tails of the fish have cast on 
to a lotus, into a pearl of the most beautiful pink color. The 
insulated temple of our last Lord is reached by a bridge of 
stone. In the temple itself is a low chamber, facing the east 
are 3 niches ; the central one, the largest of the three, contains 
the foot-impressions of Lord Mahavira ; the niche on the right 
of it, of his disciple Gautama Swami ; and that on the left those 
of Sudharmacharya. ” 

Hastipal, th.e ruler of this place, ■was, as we have 
already learnt, a patron of Mahavira, and he had 
made great arrangements for the reception of the 
great preacher. Almost all the ruling chiefs of the 
country had assembled there. People from all 
parts of the country flocked there to hear him , 
He preached to them for six days constantly. 
Then came the seventh day. It was the fifteenth 
day of the first half of Kartika when the moon was 



in conjunction with, the asterism Svati. Mahavira 
was sitting upon a high diamond throne in the 
centre of a magnificent hall speciallj?- erected for 
his preaching in the forest in the vicinity of a large 
tank. All men from the beggar to the mighty 
king, were round him. They had formed them- 
selves into twelve societies consisting of the differ- 
ent grades of society. * It was a dark night and 
hence the whole of the hall liad to be illuminated 
with the brightest light. His pupils were all 
around him excepting Gautama Indrabhuti, who is 
said in the Shvetambara Shastras, to have been on a 
mission. For the whole night he was preaching to 
them. In. the fourth prahar of the night all men 
fell asleep. Mahavira, through his Sukla-gyan saw 
that his end was come. He assumed a particular 
position known as the Samparyanka, and attained 
Nirvana just when it was twilight. In the morning 
when the people got up they saw to their great 
sorrow that their Lord was gone. There was no 
help. They began to grieve but Gautama comforted 
them. Then they celebrated his cremation with 
great pomp. The news of his death reached far 
and wide and the people had illuminations and 

^ The Mahavira Pnratia givcKS a somewhat different description. 
According to it all this splendour had disappeared at this 
time, and the occasion was made as simple as possible. After 
the attainment of Nirvana the body of MahaYira had disappear- 
ed leaving nails and hair. A new body was made of them and 
properly burnt. 
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sabhas in. several places. They thought it more 
worthy to rejoice than to weep on the occasion of 
the liberation of their Lord from the bonds of this 
world. It is said that the modern festival of Divali 
took its rise from this great incident. The word 
Divali is a corruption of the Sanscrit word dipavali 
which means a “ row of lamps.” It refers to the 
illumination that is held every year on the Divali 
festival. This illumination is but the imitation of 
the great illumination held on the occasion of the 
death of Mahavira. The people have forgotten the 
great incident which gave rise to this national 
festival, but they have tenaciously stuck to it 
through so many centuries. It is also said that the 
modern Hoi or Hatri, worshipped after same days 
of Divali, is also an imitation of the great hall at 
Pavapuri in which Mahavira breathed his last. 

The following slokas, as a proof of this statement, 
occur in the Haribansa Parana ; — 
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CHAPTER IX. 

His disciples and early followers. 

The admiration for Malxavira Avliich we have in 
modern times is not due only to Jaina literature and 
the Jaina Achaiyas, but it is duo to a great extent 
to the faith which his followers and pupils had in 
him ; and to say something about his followers 
will not be out of place. It may be safely remark- 
ed that the Digambaras and the Shvetambaras who 
differ so much from each other about many facts in 
the life of Mahavira, are almost of one opinion as 
regards the statement about his followers and the 
difference, if any, is very slight. 

The excellent community of Mahavira in his life- 
time was a large one and used to travel with him 
from place to place. It consisted of: four orders, 
each having its own head and different rules of life. 
The first order consisted of fourteen thousand mem- 
bers who were known as the Munis or the Shrama- 
nas. They held the highest position in the whole 
community and had very strict rules of living for 
them. These rules are given in the Jaina Shastras. 
Further, this order was divided into nine Ganas or 
schools each of them being under one head who 
was known by the name of Ganadhara or a teacher 
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of one school. There were eleven such Ganadharas 
who were the first and the chief disciples of 
Mahavira like the twelve apostles of Christ. Seven 
of these had the charge of one school each, and^ 
the remaining fonr taxight the remaining two 
schools, two of them together having the charge 
of one school. The names of these Ganadharas or 
the Stbaviras are as follows ; — 

I. — Indrahhuti of the Gautaina-gotra, whose 
Gana (school) consisted of five hundred 
Sliramanas (Mimis). 

11. — Agnihhnti of the Gautama-gotra who had 
the charge of five hnndred Munis. 

III. ' — "Vayubhuti of the Gautama-gotra who ins- 

tructed five hundred Munis. 

IV. — Arya-Vyakta of the Bharadvaj-gotra whose 

school consisted of five hundred Munis. 

V. — Sudhanna of the Agni-Veshyayana gotra. 
He had the charge of five hundred Munis. 

VI. — Mandikaputra or Manditputra of the Va- 
ahistha-gotra who instrncted two hundred 
and fifty Shramanas. 

VII.— -Mauryaputra of the Kashyapa-gotra whose 
order had two hundred and fifty Munis. 

VIII. — Akampita of the Gautama-gotra and 

IX. — Achal-vrata of the Haritayana-gotra. Both 
of them instructed together three hundred 
Shramanas each. 
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X. — Maitreya and — 

XI. — PraWias. Both were of the ICandinya-gotra 
and had the charge of three hundred 
Munis each. 


The following table will make this still clearer ; — 





Number of 

Name of the Ganadhara. 

Gotra. 

Munis in 
the order. 

I 

Indrabluiti 

Gautama 

500 

11 

Aguibliuti ... 

Gautama 

500 

III 

Vayiibhuti... 

Gautama 

600 

IV 

Arya-Vyakta 

Bbaradvaja 

600 

V 

Sudliamia... 

Agni Vesliayaua 

500 

VI 

Mauditputra 

Vashistha 

260 

VII 

Mauryaputra 

Kashyapa 

260 

VIll/ 

Akamidita ... 

Gautama 

300 


Acbal-vrata 

Haritayana 

300 

( 

IX i 

Maitreya ... 

Kandinya 

300 

I 

k 

Prabbas 

Kandinya 

800 


Tliis shows that there were nine Qanas at the 
head of which there were eleven 'Ganadharas. It 
is also said that Indrabhuti was the chief disciple 
of Mahavira and exercised an authority over other 
pupils. Of these eleven, only Iirdrabhuti and 
Sudharma suiwived Mahavira, obtaining their 
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salvations after liis Nirvana, We will know muck 
more about tkem shortly. The rest died in his life- 
time as Kevalins. 

From the above list we learn that there were only 
four thousand and two hundred Munis, but it has 
been stated that there were in all fourteen thousand 
Munis. Perhaps the rest lived as apprentices, and 
were not taken in the order. 

The above division of the Muiiis is according 
to their Ganas. There is a further classification 
according to their merits and spiritual attainments. 
According to Kalpa-sutra among these there were 
three hundred sages who knew the fourteen Purvas 
and the twelve Angas of the Jina-Vani ; thirteen 
hundred sages who were possessed of the Avadhi- 
knowledge and superior qualities ; seven hundred 
Kevalins ; seven hundred Munis who could trans- 
form themselves, and, though no gods, had obtained 
Riddhis or the powers of gods ; five hundred sages 
who could know the thoughts of all beings ; four 
hundred professors who used to discuss with men 
of other religions, and who will never be defeated ; 
seven hundred male and fourteen hundred female 
disciples who were perfect ; and eight hundred 
other sages. These make together only six thousand 
and. eight hundred. The rest of them i)erhaps wore 
of inferior merits. According to the Digainbaras 
there were three hundred Munis who knew by heart 
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the twelve Angas and the fourteen Purvas ; thirteen 
hundred Munis possessing Avadhi-knowledge ; 
seven hundred Kevalins or those who had Keval- 
gyan : nine hundred sages who could transform 
themselves* ; five hundred munis who had the four 
kinds of knowledge ; twelve hundred professors ; 
and nine thousand and nine hundred ordinary 
Munis. This, too, gives in all fourteen thousand 
and eight hundred Munis which is greater than the 
other number by eight hundred. 

Tlie eleven pupils of Mahavira were all converts 
to Jainism and, as such, they strictly adhered to 
the cause. They were greatly attached to their 
Lord. The story of Gautama Indrabliuti,t the chief 
disciple, is a very interesting one. He was the son 
of a Brahmana named Vasumati. He is said to 
have been a learned pandit and a writer of Hindu 
Granthas. He was very proud of his learning. 
Once upon a time a certain old man went to him 
and said, “ 0, Revered Sir, my Guru, Mahavira, 
gave me a poem, but before explaining it to me he 
entered his deep meditations. Ho one can explain 
me its meaning. I have heard much about your 
leaning that you are well versed in the Vedas and 
the Puranas. I think I can not live without having 

*Ilicldhi-vi]rriyaryukta Mimis, 

t His mother was Prithwi. He was horn at a village called 
Govara. 
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explained to me the meaning of this poem. I 
hope, therefore, that you will be kind enough to 
save my life by explainng to me the meaning of 
this sloka.” Indrabhuti promised to comply with 
the Brahamana’s request provided the Brahmana 
proniised him to become his pupil on his having 
explained him tlie meaning of the sloka. The 
Brahmana promised to do so, and read the sloka to 
Gautama. It ran thus : — 


[t en II 
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Gautama fell into confusion. He could not know 
■vyhat is meant by the three Kalas and the six 
Bravyas. He could not understand the Panchasti- 
kaya, the seven Tattvas and the six Leshyas. And 
he could not give a wrong explanation, for lie was 
afraid of Mahavira. He, thei-efore, thought it pro- 
per to come to Mahavira and there explain the 
meaning of the sloka as he understood it, so that 
he may not be charged with the guilt of having ex- 
plained the sloka wrongly. Having thus concluded 
he went to Mahavira with his five-hnndred pupils 
and his two brothei's Vayubhuti and Agnibhuti. In 
the way he began to think that if he could 
not explain it in the absence of Mahavira how would 
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lie be able to explain it in his presence, but Ms 
brother induced him to go there. On his first 
seeing Mahavira, he was struck with the spiritual 
yalour o£ the great Yogi. His pride went off and 
he saluted Mahavira by falling before him and then 
requested him to preach to him. Mahavira ex- 
plained to him the doctrines of Jainism. Being 
struck with the truth of the doctriixes and the 
learning and wisdom of the Lord, he left his home, 
became a Muni and entered the order of Mahavira. 
His 500 pupils and 3 brothers did the same. 
He i*emained faithful to his master throughout 
his life. Mahavira was greatly pleased with him 
and hence raised him by and by to the position 
of a Granadhara with his two brothers, and then to 
that of the chief Qanadhara. When Mahavira 
died he is said to have been on a mission to convert 
somebody. He became a Kevalin j ust when Maha- 
vira died. After Mahavira he was the leader of 
the order. He died twelve years after, having 
lived fifty years as a monk, and altogether ninety- 
two years. 

Another disciple who survived Mahavira was 
Sudharma. The Pattavali of the Kharataragachha 
states that he was the son of a Brahmana of Kollaga.® 
He succeeded Indrabhuti to the position of the chief 


* See lud. Ant., VoL, XI, p. 246. 
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Ganadhara. He was a great preacher. The well 
kaown Jambu-Swami was one o£ his pupils. He 
was succeeded by -Jambu-Swami, who was the last 
Kevalin and obtained his salvation at a place near 
Muttra. 

From the oi'der ol: the Munis we come to that 
of theArjikasor the nuns. This is said to haVe 
consisted of thirty-six thousand nuns. These were 
the women who had entered the oi’der of Mahavira. 
They are distinguished from ordinary women by 
the fact that they are not allowed to mix in worldly 
matters. They are female Munis. They have strict 
rules of conduct like the Munis. At the head 
of these nuns was Ohandana. In the Digamhara 
Shastras she js said to have been the daughter 
of Ohetaka, the mighty ruler of Vaishali or 
Vishalpura. Further we learn from Kalpa-sutra 
that Ohetaka was the maternal uncle of Mahavira. 
Thus Ohandana must have been the cousin of 
Mahavira. The Digambaras say that Ohetaka was 
the father of Trisala. This shows that Ohandana 
was Mahavira’s mother’s sister. Whatever it may 
be, one thing is clear that she was closely related 
to Mahavira. The anecdote, showing how she 
became an Arjika, runs thus ; — 

“One day, Ohandana had been to the pleasure 
gardens for taking a walk. A certain Vidyadhara, 
being fascinated by her beauty, took her off, but 
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in tlie way, tliinldiig of liis wife, lie left her in the 
forest. She was weeping there, when a certain 
hill-man came there and took her with him to.' 
Kauahambi and sold to a rich man named Vrisha- 
bhaseua. The man kept her for sometime in his 
house, but as she grew young, his wife, Subhadra, 
became jealous of her beautj'’. Chandana was ill- 
treated by this Subhadra in all kinds of ivays. 
She was given the worst kind of food to eat and 
wretched clothes to put on. Sometimes she was 
beaten too. After sometime it happened that 
Mahavira came to that place and began to preach 
there. She was <lisgusted with the world, be- 
came an Arjika and entered the holy order. By 
and by she was raised to the position of the head 
Arjika.” 

The third order consisted of one hundred and 
fifty-nine thousand lay votaries with Sankhasataka 
at their head. These lay votai-ies are called the 
Shravakas and correspond to the Grihasthas of the 
Hindus. The rules of conduct for this order were 
not so strict as those for the Munis. They were 
allowed to live with their wives and children with 
some limitations. The Digambara Acharyas give 
the number only as one hundred thousand. 

The fourth order consisted of three hundred 
thousand female lay votaries or Shravikas with 
Sulasajand Revati at their head. In the Kalpa-sutra 
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tlieir number is given as three hundred and eighteen 
thousand Shravikas. 

Such were the four orders of which the commun- 
ity of Mahavira consisted in his life-time. After 
Mahavirathey were led by Gautama Indrabliuti 
for twelve years and after him by Sudharma for 
twelve years. After Sudharma Acharya his liead 
pupil Jambu Swami led the order for twenty-four 
years. A long list of such leaders is given in the 
Kalpa-sutra known as the list of the Sthaviras, and 
also in the Pattavalis. 


OHxiPTER X. 

His character — teachings. 

“ Character is one of the greatest motive power.s 
in the world ”, mote one of the beat writers of the 
last century, and strange it would seem, as it really 
does, how Mahavira did such a great work in his 
life, if nothing is said abont his character. Great 
men are not great only because they were looked 
upon to be so by the surrounding people, but also 
because they have done great things. Character 
is one of the chief factors in the accomplishment 
of such deeds, and no man has ever become great, 
not what we ordinarily mean by great but really 
great, without being one of good character. It is 
rather a fruitless task to try to find out the ele- 
ments which composed the real greatness of Maha- 
vira, for he was a Tirthankara, and, as such, must 
have possessed almost all the forty-six qualities 
of an Arhat ; but it would not be out of place to 
give a glimpse of some of them. The three great 
elements of the character of a great man are bodily 
valour, intellectual excellence and morality. Of 
the first Mahavira is said to have been possessed 
to a high degree or Ananta. He had a very strong 
and a well-formed body which was beautiful and 
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fragrant and is said to liave 6een seven cubits high, 
and to have the yellow colour of gold. As a 
proof of this statement we have already learnt the 
anecdote of his having tamed a wild and a fero- 
cious elephant while playing with his friends in a 
garden when he was a young prince of eight years. 
The auspicious mark of lion that is seen on his 
images in modern times might have perhaps been 
given to him to show his great bodily valom. It 
has already been noted that in the Shvetambara 
shastras he is said to have married and led the life 
of a house-holder for thirty years, while in the 
Digambara shastras he is said to have been one of 
the five Bail-hrahmacharis. 

As to his intellectual excellence there is nothing 
to show that he was regularly educated in the ordi- 
nary way. In the J aina shastras knowledge is said 
to have been of five kinds. They are Mati, Shruti, 
Avadhi, Manahparyaya and Kevalgyan.‘^ Of these 
Mahavira is said to have been born with the first 
three. The fourth, as we have seen, he attained 
at the time of his Renunciation and the fifth one be 
obtained in Ids forty-third year. This is all we 
know about his education. He acquired learning 
through Yoga. He was also a great speaker. He 
always spoke the truth. As to his morality there is 


5 


* See page 26 foot note. 
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no doubt that he was a t 3 rpe of virtue. He was a 
great pi-eaclier, and knowing that example is better 
than precept, he did what he preached to otliei’S. 
He strictly followed the principles of the gospel 
that he preached, and observed them in his practice 
also. Forbearance is one of the ten high virtues 
with the .Tainas, and Mahavira patiently bore the 
abuses and even the ill-treatment of the wild tribes 
of Vajra-Bhumi, and Shuddha-Bhuini, when he 
preached to tliem the doctrines of Jainism. He 
was never angry, and led a life which is a Jaiua 
model of purity and piety. We have already learnt 
of his attachment to his parents. He did not only 
love them but was very obedient to them. Thus 
he is said to have intended to renounce the world 
several times, but would not do so against the wish 
of his parents. It is also said that he was greatly 
obedient to his elder brother. Nothing is so neces- 
sary as perseverance for one who wishes to become 
a great Yogi, and Mahavira is said to have been 
a man of great perseverance. Soon after his Re- 
iiunciation, “ it happened that a certain co^vherd 
with his cows came to the place where he was sit- 
ting aR absorbed in his meditation and calling upon 
Mahavira to look after his cows that he left to graze 
there, himself wept away to the village, Mahavira 
being engaged in his meditations, could not hear 
him and the cows went astray. The cowherd, 
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wlien lie came back from tbe village, did not find 
tbe cows there, and began to reproach Mahavira and 
actually dealt two or thi-ee blows to him. Happily, 
some acquaintances of Lord Mahavira came there. 
They rebuked the cowherd very much and informed 
him of the real character of the saint.” The story, 
thougli illustrating the great mental powers of 
Mahavira, has somewhat the colour of absurdity. 
Mahavira, being the son of a gi-eat king and a noble 
saint, must have been known to all men, and spe- 
cially to the subjects of his brother. The cowherd’s 
not recognising Mahavira, who was the brother of 
the king of that country in which the cowherd lived, 
is a fact beyond our perception. However, as it 
stands, it shows that Mahavira was free from anger. 
I Somewhat similar anecdote is given in the 

Mahavira Purana. “ Once he was deeply meditating 
upon himself at a cemetery called Devoktamukta 
near Ujjain. A certain Rudra in conspiracy with 
his wife, Parvati, intending to test Mahavira’s per- 
severance began to interrupt him, but Mahavira 
did not leave his Dhyana and remained constantly 
absorbed in his meditation. Having completely 
satisfied themselves, Rudra and Parvati began to 
praise Mahavira.” 

These were the great qualities of Mahavira 
which led him to do great things and in turn made 
him great. 

f ■ 

d 
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Mahavira was a great teacher. It is a mis- 
fortune that we have got no direct informa- 
tion regarding his gospel. All our information is 
secondary and comes from the Acharyas. The 
Acharyas say that whatever they say is the word 
of Sarvagya, but how are we to convince others of 
this truth in the absence of any direct proof? 
The history of the Jaina literatm-e, as given by 
our Acharyas, is likely to make them hesitate from 
taking it for granted that they say the word of 
Sarvagya. However, the history of tlxe evolution of 
the Jaina literature as it stands, is as follows : — 

The whole Jaina literature known as the Syadvad 
Agama is divided into two main divisions, the 
twelve Angas and the fourteen Angabahyashutras 
or the scriptures other than the twelve Angas. 
The last or the twelvth of the .Angas consists of the 
five Parikramas, the Sutra, the Prathamanuyoga, 
the five Chulikas and the fourteen Purvas. xAll 
these form the twelvth Anga. This vast literature 
chiefly known as the Dwadashanga word of the 
Sarvagya has never been seen by any body, for it 
was never written down. It was preached by the 
Tirthankaras from time to time and was remem- 
bered by the people. Lord Mahavira taught the 
same thing to the people who were present in his 
sermons and who could understand the divine 
speech of their Lord. After Mahavira his Gana- 
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dliaras, whose memory was the chief repository 
and means of continuance of the Siddhantas, used 
to promulgate the faith by word of mouth and 
tradition. Gautama Indrabhuti, Sudharma and 
Jamba Swarni, the three consecutive Kevalius after 
Mahavira, lield the pontifical chair for sixty-two 
years, and taking advantage of their highly trained 
memories, which could retain all the Agamas, pro- 
pagated the traditions by word of mouth. These 
were followed by the five Shruta Kevalins who held 
the chair for hundred years. The memory of these 
was weaker than that of the Kevalins and Jience 
they forgot tiie Angabahyas. Thus the knowledge 
of these Angabahyas was shut from the world. 
Then came the eleven Ten-Pnrvins who i-emained 
pontiffs for about hundred and eighty-one years. 
They forgot four of the Piirvas, and thus the four 
of the Purvas were no more known. These were 
followed by the five Eleven Angins who remained 
for hundred and twenty-three years. The memory 
of these was still weaker. They forgot all the 
fourteen Purvas and otlier parts of the twelvth 
Anga. Thus the twelvth Anga was no more known. 
Then came the four Foiir-Angins holding the chair 
for ninety-nine years. They could remember only 
four Angas. But after them came the five One- 
Angins. They remained pontiffs for hundred and 
eighteen years. There memory was so weak that 
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they forgot every thing hut one Anga. Thus only 
one Anga was known to the world. But after them 
no one had the knowledge of even of one complete 
Anga. The Acharyas, seeing that their memory 
was growing weaker and weaker, thouglit it ex- 
pedient to take advantage of the art of Avritiug, and 
with the little knowledge of the Agamas left to them 
by the One-Anglns, they composed the Shastras. 
This took place aboTit 57 A.D. Tlie above history 
is from the Digambara point of view. This tradi- 
tion, notwithstanding our full faith in its reality, 
is not likely to appeal to the reason of a modern 
critical reader, who is likely to assume that this is 
an invention of the Jaina Acharyas with the object 
of giving a sacred authority and a colour of anti- 
quity to all their writings, which are, as a matter 
of fact, of a later day composition. In the absence 
of any direct proof he can not believe that the 
Jaina iShastras are a true representation of what 
Mahavira taught, and even if he assumes that the 
original compositions of the Acharyas are based 
upon the information given by the One-Angina he 
can hardly believe that the whole Jaina literature, 
vast as it is, is the out-come of the original com- 
positions which are said to have been drowned 
by Shankaracharya. 



CHAFER XL 

Approximate date of His Nirvana. 

' Tile last but not tbe least point about Maliavira 
that remains to be specially mentioned is tbe date 
of his salvation or the year of his death which 
in all probability is a most important point in the 
life of a great man. It may be remarked, before 
proceeding to enter into a serious discussion upon 
the more than one sources of our infoinnation con- 
cerning this matter, that it is difUcult or ratlier 
impossible to give a final judgment upon this 
subject in a book like this which comes from 
the pen of an ordinary student who does not claim 
any share in the research work of the modern 
scholars. The demonstrations that are brought 
forward in the following few lines are not, as some 
one is likely to suppose, the, result of any research 
work on his part. On the other hand all informa- 
tion on this point is a secondary one, being due 
to and only to the unceasing labours of scholars 
like Prof. J acohi and Dr. Hoernle whose learning 
and tact should be admired and respected by every 
student of antiquity. 

It has been observed above that there are many 
facts to show precisely the year in which Mahavira 



died. Ill the first place ive learn from the sacred 
hooks of the Buddhists that Mahavira was a con- 
temporary of Buddha. Thus in Mahavagga and 
Mahaparinibhana Sutta, the two great Buddhist 
works, Mahavira is said to have been a contempo- 
rary of Buddha. He is mentioned by his Ih-akrit 
name Nataputta. He is spoken of as one of the six 
opponent teachers of Buddha. Prof. Jacobi cites 
in his translation of the Jaina Sutras, besides the 
above quoted books, the Anuguttara Nikaya, Sama- 
naphala Sutta of tlie High Nikaya, Sumangala 
Vilasini, a commentarj’’ by Buddliaghosha on Brah- 
msigala Sutta of the High Nikaya, and tlie Magghima 
Nikaya, all of which show that Mahavira was a 
great opponent of Buddha. “ in the Magghima 
Nikaya it is reJated that the Nigantha Nataputta 
made xibhayakumara engage in a disputation with 
Buddha. The question was so adroitly formed 
that whether the answer was Yes or No, it involved 
Buddha in self-contradiction. But the plan did not 
succeed, and Abhaya was converted by Buddha.’ 
Further “ in' the Mahavagga VI, 31 (S. B. E,, Voh 
XVII, p. 108 ff) a stoi7 is told of Siha, the general 
of the Likhavis, who was a lay-disciple of Nata- 
putta. He wanted to pay Buddha a visit, but 
Nataputta tried to dissuade him from it, because 
the Niganthas® held the Kriyavada, while Bud dha 


* The Jainas. 



taught the Akriyavada. Siha, however, setting his 
master’s prohibition, at naught, went to Buddha on 
his own account, and was, of course, converted by 
him.” Again in the Maghima Nikaya 35, a dis- 
putation between .Buddha and Sakkaka, the son of 
a Nigautha, is narrated. From the same authority 
we learn that this Sakkaka was not liimself a 
Nigantiia. Fie Fjoasts liimself of liaving vancpdshed 
Nataputta in disputation. Now whatever the truth 
of these traditions, they put beyond doubt the fact 
that Mahavira and Buddha lived and preached at 
the same tijue.® This means that Buddha was 
born before the death of Mahavira. Now Buddha, 
according to the western scholars, was born about 
557 B. 0 . Therefore Mahavira’s Nirvana must have 
taken place many years after this date. This is 
all we know from the Buddhist works. We learn 

* To show this wc have the authority of the Jaina Granthas 
too. Wo leara from Bharma Pariksha, an epic poem by 
Amitagati Aeharya, written about sambat 1070, that Maudila- 
yana, a disciple of .Parsbya Natha, being displeased with. 
Mahavira became a disciple of .Buddha and began to teach fche 
Buddhist philosophy. 

Rrsar: u S.*: » 

'Tt»rr5»rr5TGa^ ii 

Jnfijjw! 1% n II II 

This Maudilayaua must be the Mogglayana of the Mahavagga- 
This proves that Mahavira was a contemporary of Buddha. 
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nothiug as to the priority o£ one over the other. 
The Jaina Shastras, however, make this x^oint a 
little clearer. The following gatha occurs in the 
Darshanasara written by Dovananda Acliarya in 
Sambat 990 at Ujjain, 

I tresrauw ii 

ffrfl iTr^Tci^H ^T'l I ii^ii 

'35’iin' I »T5Ei tff STR# TOflri' I 
wfen I ’R ^ iR# iivsii 

sNt I sr^r «?7?5 5rff?T tl 

cT^Ucf ^xW I W ’Tf^ ikii 

jm ’nsrsrfiBsr t sr?: ^ ii 

I ^ST IKII 

11^ iswi I ?rq:^ f^cr II 

qift ^ 3;?!r ^ I il^oil 

This means that in the Tirtha of Ihirshva-Natlia 
(that is during the period between tlic Arhatship 
of Parshva-Natha and Alaliavira®) JBuddhakirti, 
a monk learned in Shastras, a disciple of I^ihita- 
shrava f was performing penance on the banks of 
the river Sarayu near a city called Palashnagara. 
He saw some dead fish floating by him. He thought 
that there was no hinsa in eating a dead fish ; for 


* This consisted of 2800 years, 
t This was a pupil of Lord Parshva-Natha. 
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there was no soul in it. Having come to this 
conclusion, he left his penance, put on red clothes 
and began to preach the Buddhist religion. This 
proves that Buddha began, to preach his doctrines 
before Mahavira became an Arhat. Now we know 
that Buddha began, to ijreacli when he was 39 
years old, that is, in B. 0. 518. Therefore, Maha- 
vira’s Arhatship must have taken place about or 
after this time. And since he lived thirty years 
as an Arhat, the probable date of liis Nirvana must 
be somewhat near B. C). 488. 

But this is far from the actual date of Mahavira ’s 
Nirvana. Tlie now commonly accei)ted historical 
date of Maliavira’s Nirvana is B. 0. 527. And let 
us see how far does this agree with facts. In the 
Trilokasara by Nemichandra Acharya we read the 
following gatha: — 

This means that Mahavira attained his salvation 
605 years before the commencement of the Shaka 
era. Now the Shaka era commences from A. D. 78. 
Therefore Mahavira’s Nirvana must have taken 
place ahout B. 0. 527. 

, Another authority in favour of this computation 
is the Aryavidya-sudliakar. There it -is written 
that Mahavira attained his Nirvana 470 years before 


king Vikramaditya■•=^ Now the era of king Vikrama 
began from B. 0. 57. Therefore the date of Maha- 
vira’s Nirvana sliould be 527 B. C. 

But bj’- far the most candid and solid authority- 
on this point are the Deccan Oollege Pattavaiis of 
the Saraswat Gachha of the Digainbara sect. These 
are reported by J)r. Jiliandarkar in his report on the 
search for Sanscrit man iiscripts. Two Pattavaiis are 
also given by Dr. Hoerrile in Vol. XX., p. 341, and 
Vol. XXL, ]■). 57, of the Indian-Antiquary. In the 
Introduction to Pattavali we read tlm following : — 
(^®) ^ % *3% ^ 

^ ^ ctstt skt 

3RT w II 


Tramlatiun. 

flO) Now in the year 470 after the death of 
the Lord Vira the birth of king Vihraina 
took place. 

This puts the date of Mahavira’s Nirvan in B. 0. 
527. 

In the introduction to Pattavali A tlie following 
gatha occurs : — 

(U) i^f^imrsT 

^ I 


*tr«r: *rit^ Rr3F»rr?pr i 

^ sfc: II ^ II 

irpsnc*i5^sr'^^ ?r*nr*T 5 1 
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Translation. 

(13) It was the year four hundred and seventy 
when the birth of Virkama took place. 
This too satisfies the date of Mahavira’s Nir\’-ana 


as B. 0. 527. 

All these show that Mahavira died about the year 
B. 0. 527. Still this is not the exhaustive, list of 
the sources of our information. There are many 
more proofs of this but the scope of this book does 
.not allow us to enter upon them. Now we learn 
from Kalpa-sutra, the Mahavira Purana, and the 


Bhagavati that Mahavira lived for seventy-two 
years. According to the former two he lived thirty 
years as a householder, twelve as a yogi and thirty 
as a preacher. According to Bhagavati,-'' 

Mahavira left Ws home ... at the age of 30 years- 

„ me6ts Gosala ... ... 2 


Maliavira liTes with Gosala ... 


Gosala lives alone before Jina-hood 
„ lives as Jina 
Mahavira survives Gosala ... 


2 

16 

16 


» 


Total of Mahavira’s life 72 years. 


We then see that Mahavira lived for seventy-two 
years. Hence he must have been born about B. 0, 
599. Thus we see that he lived from B. 0. 599 to 

527 for seventy-two years^^ 

* See the Uvasagdasao hy Dr. Hoernle p. 110., No. 263 and 
Appendix I. 
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Sanscrit terms in English and Nagri characters. 


A 


AbhayalmmSr ... 

... 

Achalvrita * ... 

... 

ScliSxaxiga Sxitra 

... 

Acliirya 

... 

Achatirya 

... 

Adana Nikshepana 

... 

Sgama 

... 

Agnibkuti 

. . . 

Agnivaiskyayana 

... 

AMnsa 

. . . wft^r 

Aikblinkta 

... 

Ajatsatru 

... '?r 5 rr?r^ 

Akampita 

... 

Akriyav^da 

... 

Amitagati 

... 

Anakakari 

... 

Ananta Bkoga . . . 

... 

Ckatnstaya 

... 

^DEna . . , 

... ^575:^ ^n?r 

Darskana 

... 

^^Gyaiia . . . 

... 

Labka . . . 

... 

— Siildia ... 

... 

Upabkoga 

... ^?r 5 :w¥qr%r 
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Ananta Virya ... 
Anga 

AngalsSliyasutra 

Angapm-va 

Anojja 

Antaranga 

AntarSya 

Arati 

Arbat 

Arjika 

IryavidyasTidJiSkara 

Axyavyakta 

Asana 

Isbsdlia 

Asbavina 

Asoka 

Astbikagrama ... 
Atxvira 

Avadbigyana • • • 


Baisakba 

Baniya 

Barakar 

Basakunda 

Bebar 

Bosaxb • * ' 

Bbadrababu ... 
Bbagwati 
Bbanda 


^ (tsa) 

fr5?rc*r 

attfStaKT 

?rf^2r^a*(T»r 


B 


... %i!IT?Sr 
... sfif%«tr 
... aiTCl^^ 
... 

... 

... 


... vresrrs 
... 

... ^ 




Bharadwaj 

... Wfr3r(»f^r) 

Bharata Cliakravarti 

... wrc?r=^sii^ 

BhSratavarslia . . , 

... 

Btoha 

... *rm 

Bhaya 

... vfat 

BiliSr 

... . 

Biliar 

... 

BimbisSra 

... 

Brabmachari . . . 

... srsr^rfl' 

Brahmana 


Brabiixangalasutta 

... a?r*mg3' 

Brihatsamliita . . . 

... i:?«afl?rr 

Bnddlia 

... WB 

iBuddhagosha 

... 

Bnddbakirti . . . 

... 


C 

Chaitra 

... 

Cliaksu 

... ^ 

^bampapnri 

... ^*<Trs<l 

CbaiidaiiS 

... '®r*<5Tr 

Oliandraprablia 

... 

Cbappanakumarika 

.,. SFT'T^WrR^iT 

Charana 

... 

ChatunnSsa 

... 

Chatnspada 


OhelnS 

... 

Chetaka 

... 

Ch.’iilika 
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Darslianas3ra . . . 

Dareliaiiavarniya 

Dashapnra 

Devaki 

DevanandS 

Devananda 

Devavani 

Devi 

Devoktamukta . . . 

Dliana 

DkSnya 

Dkarmaparikslia 

Dliravasena 

DkySna 

Digambara 

Diksha 

DipSvali 

Divali 

DravySs 

Dusbaana Susbama 
DwSdasbanga ... 
Dwesba 
Dwipada 

Q-ana 

Q-anadbara 

Gatba; 

Gautama 

Gautama 


D 

... 

... fSSTS^ 

... 

... '^fTfsrr 
... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 'TTHT 
... 

... 

... 

... R*Twn: 

... #gr 

... 

... 

... 

... i??nTrg??Rr.. 

... fRsimT 

... 

... 

G 

... ' 

... '■iTJJW 

... "hmr 

... **%T»T ( *ti3i«rt ) 
... ) 
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Glia tia: karma ... 
GhrSna 
GnStriputta 
Gnatri 

GnStri Slianda... 
Gosala 

Gotra 

Granthas 

Grimbliikagrama 

GunavS 

Guptees 

Gyanavarniya ... 

Haribansaparana 

Haribansi 

Haiitayana 

Hastipala 

Hasya 

Himavat 

Indra 

Indrabbuti 

Lidriyadamana 

Irya 

Jaina 

J alandbarayana 
Jamali 

Jambudwipa ... 


... 

... inir 
... 

... 5311 
... 

... npOT?! 
... »fr5r 
... 

... 

... g'Jrrwr ' 
... gnr 
... 

H 

... 

... 

... 

... ?f??nTr?? 

... 

... 

I 

... fsjT 
... 

... 

o r 

... ?2ir 
J 

... ^ 

... sT'im'f 
... 


u 


JasSmsa 

... 

Jma 

... 

Jina-vani 

... 

Jugupsa 

... 

K 

Kachalochana ... 

... 

Kalas 

... 

Kalpasutra 

... 

Kalytoaka 

... 

Karma 

... 

KSrtika 

... grrftsJT 

Kasliapa 

... 

Kaunddinya . . . 

... 

Kausliainbi 

... 

KSyotsarga 

... 

KeslialoclLana -• 

... 

KevalagySna ... 

... 

Kevalin 

... 

Kharataragaclia 

... 

KoUaga 

... ^ra*T 

KotiggSma 

... ^^nT(*rPT) 

Krishna 

... ^sjsr 

KxiyavSda 

... 

Krodha 

... JFm 

Kbsatriya 

... 

KshSyak Okaritra 

... 

Ksliayak Samyaktva 

... 

Kslietra 

... 

Kula 

... 

Knnimar 

... 
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Kundaggama ... 

Kundalpura ... 

Kiinika 

Kiippa 

L 

Lakdliis 

Lsblia 

Lagliubhojana ... 

Lakslimi 

Leslxyas 

Loka 

M 

Magadha 
, MSgadki 
Makavagga 
MakSvixa 
Makavira Puran 
Mahavrita 
Maitreya 
Mana 
Mandara 
Manditputra ... 
Manliaparyaya ... 
Margashirsha ... 

Mati 

Maudilayana ... ,,, 

Manrayaputra ... 

Maya 

Meru 




^ (Wf) 
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Mitliila 

... 

Mitliyatva 

... 

MogalSyana 

... 

Mohaniya 


Mtilguna 

... 

Mimi 

... 5R 


N 

Nalanda 

... 

Nandivardliana 

... 

Napmisalcaveda 

... 

Nataputta 

... srrrTi^ ( ) 

Nathabansi 

... 

Uatikas 

... fintgir 

NSya Kxiliii 

... 

Nemichaadra ... 

... '%frrw(^'^) 

Nigantba 

. . . f^nrJT ( ) 

Nirvana 

... 


P 

Pateshanagar ... 

... TSinfRiIT 

Pali 

... TTf# 

PancbastikSya ... 

... >T'^[TR^gfni 

Pandusbila 

... Tffl^ 

PaniySbkumi ... 

... qrffrisirw^ 

Papa 

... 'THT 

Parameshthi ... 

... 

Parigraba 

TRsjf 

Parikramana ... 

... TRaKfmr 

Parishaba 

... tR*?? 

ParsbvanStba ... 

... TT’^iTPr 
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Parvati 

... <TlW 

Parvin 

... 

Pataliputra 

... 

Pattavali 

... <151^ 

Payau 

... 

PiMtasliraya . . . 

... finrftim 

Prabhais 

... 5r>TRr 

PrSlcrit 

... 

PratliamSntiyoga 

... srzTNrs^T 

Pratikramana ... 

... 

Pratimaa (stages) 

... NfNNT 

Pratishtliapaiia 

... Sf^STT^ 

Pristichampa . . . 

... 

Priyadarsliana ... 

nr,..-... <> 1 , -.. r 

... 

Priyakarini 

... 

Parusliaveda ... 

... 

Purvas 

... ^ 

PusliiDottara . . . 

... 


R 

E3ga 

... m 

Eajagrilia 

... Tnnjf 

EasanS 

... 

Eati 

... ^ 

Eatnashila 

... 

Eevati 

... 

Eiddliis 

... ^ 

Rijfctil 

... 

Rijupalika 

... 

Rishabhadatta . . . 

... 

Eobini 

... ^rrWr 
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